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“We consider 


the taxpayers 
to be our 


shareholders.” 


An interview with 
Gerald Carmen, 
Administrator of GSA 


Since his appointme ntin May 
1951, as Administrator of the Gen- 
eral Services Administration, 
Gerald P. Carmen has achieved a 
re putation for tough, cost effective 
management, for engaging the 
talents of career civil servants, 
and for turning things around in 
the scandal-ridden agency. 


Carmen, who says toughness is a 
reputation one gets for “rust show- 
ing up for work,” was interviewed 
in his office, where a sign that ad- 
monishes “Don’t buy any furni- 
ture today” is taped to his 
hookease . 
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ON MANAGING 


The truth is, I never thought of 
myself as a manager in the private 
sector. And I really never thought 
of myself as a manager when I got 
here. That’s sort of a bureaucratic 
term for a person who is in a posi- 
tion to do something or manage 
something. I think what I’ve al- 
ways been is some sort of a leader. 
I’m convinced that the govern- 
ment has a great quantity of good 
managers and people who are ca- 
pable of managing; probably what 
is lacking is a sufficient quantity 
of leaders, who take you from one 
point to another point and moti- 
vate and keep people involved in 
reaching a goal. So while the scope 
of the job has changed dramatical- 
ly along with the awesome respon- 
sibilities I looked at when I first 
got here, the call of leadership is 
not substantially different. 

I think, if I can be a little bit 
partisan, probably the thing that 
this administration has over other 
administrations is that certain 
quality of leadership, from the 
President down. As you look 
across the agencies and various 
departments, I think you will find 


“I’m convinced that govern- 
ment doesn’t run very well at 
all, everywhere.” 


that’s one thing that we’ve 
reached out for. Our people prob- 
ably have whatever that intangi- 
ble is—leadership quality, as dis- 
tinguished from management 
quality. 


ON PUBLIC VS. PRIVATE 
SECTOR MANAGEMENT 


The difference in approach from 
the private sector to the public 
sector, at least in the world I came 
out of, is cost consciousness, dol- 
lar consciousness. You had an 
amount of money to do a certain 
thing and that was a very severe 
limitation. If you didn’t have it, 
you couldn’t do it. The govern- 
ment, of course, has the reverse 
role: The feeling down here is that 
if the project is worth doing in 
somebody’s mind, there is always 
enough money for it; so don’t put 
money limitations on what you are 
trying to do. We try to reverse 
that whole concept at GSA. Yes, 
you need appropriation, and yes, 
you need authorization and yes, 
you need money; but once you 


have that, the objective should not 
be just spend. The objective 
should be to accomplish your goals 
and to come up with the least pos- 
sible costs in the quickest time. 
Those goals are not driven by the 
amount of money you have, they 
are mission oriented. That is the 
major difference. 

There is a budget process, the 
gross dollars are looked at, the ap- 
propriation and authorization are 
looked at, but in the mental frame- 
work of the people that I deal with 
it’s not really a very important 
thing, the other things are more 
important. I think at GSA today 
we are very dollar conscious, time 
conscious, waste conscious, trying 
to eliminate as much fraud as we 
can. We consider the taxpayers to 
be our shareholders. We are try- 
ing to develop a report that we 
hope will look something like a fi- 
nancial statement would look in a 
major American corporation. That 
report to a shareholder shows two 
things; first it shows those who 
own a piece of the company how 
well you are doing, and second, 
it’s an item that might interest 
people who want to become share- 
holders, and so it’s a statement on 
how they perform. We’re trying to 
do our annual report the same 
way, with the idea that the tax- 
payers are shareholders and 
therefore we have a responsibility 
to report to them how their money 
is being spent as well as how we 
reached the objectives that we had. 
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ON SUCCESS AT TURNING 
GSA AROUND 


Success is relative against previ- 
ous performance and perhaps 
whatever has been accomplished 
at GSA seems all the brighter be- 
cause of the dim past. I’m con- 
vinced government doesn’t run 
very well at all, everywhere. The 
public image of GSA was more 


symptomatic of the entire govern- 


ment than it was with any one 
agency. Historically, whether you 


have the GSA of 40 years ago, an- 


other agency currently, or some 
different agency in the future, it 
really is a sign of this sickness 
that we have. All it really means 
is that government is too large. 
Government was created to do 
certain essential things and those 
items can be managed properly. 
When it expands beyond what it 
ought to do, there is no way to 
measure those extensions, and it 
is in those expanded areas that 
you have the opportunity of 


waste, fraud, abuse—because peo- 


ple really don’t have measurable 
tasks and, some of us would say, 
don’t even have useful tasks. 
GSA has responded partly in 
eliminating waste, fraud and 
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“It took 200 years to get here, 
and no one should expect that 
in one or two years we'd cure 
ali the problems.”’ 


abuse by cutting back; from hav- 
ing 37,000 people three or four 
years ago to 30,000 today. I hope 
those 30,000 are running that 
much harder, working that much 
harder, and there are fewer peo- 
ple involved in things they ought 
not to be involved in. The reduc- 
tions in budget and space that 
we've accomplished, all these 
things together, really mean we 
are running a tighter ship with 
fewer of the kinds of things that 
went on before. This doesn’t mean 
that tomorrow you couldn’t be 
faced with a scandal that perhaps 
was of the magnitude of the things 
that went on before; what it does 
mean is that if it happened tomor- 
row, it would be taken care of at 
once. We have genuinely, I hope, 
created an atmosphere that this is 
not a good place to hang around if 
you want to do things that you 
ought not to do. Basically, the 
leaner you get, the more efficient 
you get. When you put on people 
that you don’t need, and you have 
more space and money than you 
need, when a fatness or looseness 
grows in your company, the op- 
portunities for all those things oc- 
cur. We’re just leaner and tougher 
now. 


ON MAINTAINING MORALE 
DURING CUTBACKS 


I would hope that we do not have 
a reputation for cutback manage- 
ment. I would hope that if we had 
come here and found that we 
needed more people in order to do 
the job that we were supposed to 
do we would have said so. A cut- 
back manager is not quite what we 
are. 

We were faced with a morale 
problem when we arrived here 
hat was enormous. One of our 
senior people came to me and said 
that he didn’t go to church on Sun- 

is children because he 

didn’t want to expose his family or 
himself to the gossip and jokes and 
sly remarks that were made about 
everybody at GSA being corrupt 
or crooked. When I heard those 
kinds of things, I knew that we 
had the worst possible morale sit- 
uation, and I knew that the best 
morale situation you could create 
was one where people were proud 
of the job they did and felt they 
belonged to an agency they could 
take pride in. GSA was not that 
kind of place when I got here; it is 
that way today. There were fears 
when we first got here that there 
were going to be tremendous 
RIFs and cutbacks and everybody 
was going to lose their job. That 
was really caused by fear of the 
unknown. I was an unknown quan- 
tity, the administration was un- 
known. Those who were here had 
probably listened to stories they 
should not have listened to. But in 





the time that we’ve been here, 
we've reduced by approximately 
7,000 full and part time people and 
we've done it by having about only 
150 people leave here involuntari- 
ly. Out of a 37,000 population, 
that’s a pretty good record for 
anybody, either in the private or 
publie sectors, and I think it 
showed our people that they had 
nothing to fear. We watched the 
attrition rate, and we watched 
things that meant something to 
people. People quickly learned 
that we were interested in them, 
that we weren’t some heartless 
band arriving on the scene to de- 
stroy jobs and people. We didn’t 
approach it that way at all. I think 
we were quite considerate, the 
same as we would be in our own 
home towns, and we’ve been very 
successful. I think if you walked 
around the building today, you’d 
find morale was a thousand times 
better than it was two years ago. 
Improvements have taken place, 
people have given it their best and 
it has served their own interest. 
When I first arrived here, I 
formed a group of people which 


they called “up and comers.” They 


were middle level government 
people I wanted to become ac- 
quainted with and to work with. I 
wanted to hear what they had to 
say. (We have a lot more 
unstructured communication in 
the agency than we used to have. 
It sometimes bothers the in place 
structure, because I’m not one to 


go to my next lower person all the 


time. I may circulate in the build- 
ing, I may talk to people I want to 
talk to—which, as we say, means 
they’ve got to be debriefed by the 
35 people above them. But we do 
it anyway.) 

Anyway, I formed this group 
early on and it probably had 50 or 
60 people. At that time their ma- 
jor concern was the RIF that 
were going to take place and they 
said to me, “Well, I won’t see you 
again, Mr. Carmen; I'll be gone by 
the time we have our next meet- 
ing.” And frankly they believed it 
and I believed it. We were trying 
to contain it and control it by put- 
ting tight budgetary restraints on 


operational expenditures so that 
people wouldn’t get hurt. I was 
very much concerned that we 
might lose the younger people, the 
people who in the future would be 
the ones we would need. Anyway, 
we went through this (RIF) proc- 
ess and we reduced ourselves to 
around 30,000 people. After we 
were all through with the reduc- 
tions in force, I met with these 
people, and they were all still 
there, with one or two exceptions, 
who had left for other reasons. I 
asked them how come they were 
all there, and I was there; we’d 
come down 7,000 people and we 
were all still together working for 
GSA. The bottom line on that 
discussion was that this agency 
like most agencies, with I think 
one exception, had never really 
gone through a RIF. They initially 
didn’t know what to expect, I did- 
n’t know what to expect, our man- 
agement in its communications 
with people didn’t deliver the 
message the way it should have 
been delivered, so that the fear 
from the fact that the agency was 
going down in size was enormous, 
but in fact was not necessary. We 
should have been able to assure 
these people in a better way than 
we were able at the start, but we 
had no experience. What we found 
out is that this particular agency 
has an attrition rate of about 12 
percent a year, and at that rate of 
attrition, it accomplishes the goals 
that this administration has for 
GSA without anyone losing a job. 


There’s some dislocation and some 
reassignment, but nothing major, 
so that having lived through that 
first year or so, I think we all have 
an understanding that it’s better 
than what we had when we got 
here. 


“IT don’t think the Hoover Re- 
port or the Acts that created 
GSA really intended for us to 
be the painter and the cleaner 
and the plumber of the United 
States Government.” 
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ON HIS PERCEPTION OF THE 
CAREER SERVICE 


Coming from the outside world, 
from the political trail especially, 
and the position within the politi- 
cal spectrum I come from, I didn’t 
have a lot of good things to say 
about the bureaucracy. What I 
found when I got here were people 
who were super people to begin 
with, very nice people. Second, I 
found very well-trained people, 
bright, well-educated people, who 
were knowledgeable at their 
work. I have come to the conclu- 
sion, and this is coming from a po- 
litical person now, that we have 
substituted blaming the work 
force for blaming leadership, and 
what this country probably has 
had over the last number of years 
is pretty poor government leader- 
ship. That makes it doubly impor- 
tant that those of us who come to 
this Administration make sure 
that we do the kind of things we 
ought to do and provide the kind 
of leadership we ought to provide. 
I’ve found that where I have 
done that, the bureaucracy has re- 
sponded. There are problems, in- 
herent problems, within the bu- 
reaucracy, as there are in other 
large organizations, that result 
from being large and being old. It 
took us 200 years to get here, and 
no one should expect that in one or 
two years we'd cure all the prob- 
lems. The cure is going to take a 
lot longer than just the eight 
years that President Reagan is go- 
ing to be in office. Institutional 
changes that have become 
imbedded need to be dealt with. 
We have to find a way—and that 
would be, I suppose, subject mat- 
ter your agency would be dealing 
with more than ours, but I think 
it’s fair to say—without 
challenging the people who work 
for the federal government, with- 
out challenging their right for pro- 
tection and promotion, good jobs 
and stable jobs, we do need a way 
to make sure that they don’t go 
the way of the railroad, steel and 
auto industries, or the other 
groups which have raised the re- 
wards without raising productivi- 
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ty levels. As long as we don’t deal 
with the productivity concept, 
people are never going to be 
satisfied with this government. 
There is no question in my mind in 
many of the areas that GSA deals 
with that we’re nonproductive, 
we’re not cost-effective. I’ve 
found the employees that I’ve 
dealt with are not in favor of that. 
We’ve used bonuses and used 


awards to try to tell people that if 


they work hard, do a good job, 
they are rewarded. All I really ask 
them to do is to confine them- 
selves to boundaries of the budg- 
et, to understand that we have a 
fixed amount of money. If we do it 
with less people, work harder and 
smarter, then we have money left 
over for promotions and awards 
and bonuses, but if we’re not more 
productive then we don’t have all 
those good things. I think they’ve 
responded pretty well. 


ON GOVERNMENT 
PERSONNEL COSTS 


Personnel matters are Don 
Devine’s area. But the cost of peo- 
ple is our number one issue. How 
you pay people, how you manage 
them, benefits and associated 
items, are prescribed by law and 


by regulations, so it’s taken out of 


the managers’ hands. Somehow or 
other we’ve got to win the confi- 
dence of the work force in such a 
way that they are sure of their 
benefits and yet we are still able 
to manage the work force. If we 
can’t manage that work force any 
better than we do today, then 
we'll always be in trouble. 


EXTENDING MERIT PAY 
THROUGH GS-6 


I think that the efforts to extend 
merit pay, to more effectively do 
the evaluations and have them 
contain different items which per- 
haps deal more with management 
than they have in the past, are all 
good efforts. I'd like to see a bet- 
ter system than we have today. I 
don’t know of any better system 
and that’s a problem, of course, 


that OPM has to deal with. 

I would tell you this, in GSA in 
the evaluation process and even to 
some extent in the merit pay proc- 
ess we haven’t yet got it to work 
the way it was intended to work. I 
don’t know if anything in govern- 
ment ever works as it was intend- 
ed to work. Government is such a 
compromise and such a negotiated 
process that even the best of 
ideas, when they’ve finally been 
through that tunnel, come out as 
something different. That’s one of 
my frustrations. 


ON THE SES BONUSES AS A 
“BUDDY SYSTEM” 


The fact that tomorrow you may 
be evaluating the man who’s 
evaluating you today, the way 
government moves around, and 
the fact that you start off in a ca- 
reer in which you spend 20 or 25 
years dealing with each other, re- 
ally defeats the evaluation proc- 
ess. There are unwritten rules, 
customs may be a better way to 
put it, of how you deal with each 
other, which have nothing to do 
really with performance. How you 
get around that and set up a bet- 
ter system, I don’t know. I just 
know that everybody is “highly 
satisfactory” in government. 


ON CONTRACTING OUT 
UNDER OMB CIRCULAR A-76 


The A-76 process which says if 
you can do a job cheaper on the 
outside, do it, has within it items 
which decidedly give the edge to 
doing it in government—the 10 
percent leverage area, the other 


steps that we take—so the regula- 
tion is intended to have items stay 
in-house unless it is obvious they 
should be done outside the gov- 
ernment work force after a very 
thorough screening. I feel very 
strongly that’s the right way to 
go. If it can be done cheaper out- 
side that’s where it ought to be 
done. Having said that, there are 
advantages to doing things within 
with your own work force. That 
sort of puts the problem where it 





IVE IT YOUR BEST: 


“TI have come to the conclusion 
... that we have substituted 
blaming the work force for 
blaming leadership... . 


belongs for managers. With Con- 
gressional involvement, there is 
the question of whether the gov- 
ernment is in fact a business or 
something other than a business. 
That’s a question that’s not often 
asked but that’s another attitude 
that changes as you come to work 
in government. You feel that gov- 
ernment should run like a busi- 
ness, but there is no doubt in my 
mind that it is not a business and 
you have to take into considera- 
tion that part of it that is not so: 
you are dealing in a public area 
that requires that you be respon- 
sive to it. That gets into how you 
treat the A-76 process. 


ON THE FUTURE OF GSA 


I promised myself when I took 
this job, I was coming here only 
because I felt committed to what 
we were trying to do, that I was 
going to be very careful not to be 
an advocate of the agency. | 
wanted to be an advocate of the 
President’s program. I’m con- 
vinced there always has to be a 
GSA that does the kind of work 
we do. That will change as the 
years go by and should have 
changed in some of the years that 
have already gone by. We should 
be much more into controlling and 


defining how our property should 
be cared for as opposed to doing 
some of the things we do. I don’t 
think the Hoover teport or the 
acts that created GSA really ever 
intended for us to be the painter 


and the cleaner and the plumber of 


the United States government. | 
think it really intended for us to 
watch how the assets of this gov- 
ernment were maintained and 
used and to suggest ways that 
they might be done better. I’m 
very anxious to lead this agency in 
that direction. Heading in that di- 
rection would probably mean a dif- 
ferent type of agency in the 
future. 
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TRAINING: 
WHO NEEDS IT? 


How OIG Investigators 
CATE FINGING OUT. «sees. oan 
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Training, like thrift or a balanced 
diet, is generally conceded to be a 
good thing; but the question of 
what training is needed by whom 
is a perplexing problem for man- 
agers. Although needs become ob- 
vious when a major problem or un- 
usual circumstance exists, long 
term goals can—and should—be 
established by a systematic identi- 
fication of professional training 
standards for the occupations in- 
volved. The process described be- 
low was used for two specific occu- 
pations. The procedure could be 
used in any occupation where 
training priorities need to be 
established. 

Early in 1981, the President’s 
Council on Integrity and Efficien- 
cy in Government sought to up- 
grade the professional competence 
of all federal criminal investiga- 
tors (20,000 governmentwide) and 
auditors (22,000 governmentwide) 
in the Offices of Inspectors Gener- 
al by improving the training they 
receive. Charles L. Dempsey, In- 
spector General at the Depart- 
ment of Housing and Urban De- 
velopment, was selected as the 
chairman of this training project. 
William E. Mulroy, Director, In- 
ternal Security Division, Internal 
tevenue Service, was designated 
as chairman in charge of a subcom- 
mittee for investigators training. 





The subcommittee began the 
study by compiling a list, based on 
reports of training needs, that in- 
cluded these separate possible 
categories: 
1. Interviewing (sources, 
witnesses, suspects) 

2. Legal Training 

3. Rules of Evidence 

4. Civil and administrative 
remedies 

. Disclosure and privacy acts 

». Elements of a crime 
. Constitutional Rights 
8. Affidavits and statements 
Report writing 
. Grammar, format 
. Grammar, clarity and impact 
2. Organization and correlation 
of data 
3. Completeness and accuracy 
. Special Studies 
. Grants 
Loans 
Procurement 
. Contracts 
Bribery 
Embezzlement 
. Agency vulnerability 
2. Agency operations 
Entitlement programs 
Employee frauds 
Financial investigative 
techniques 
Information analysis 
Electronic data processing 
. Basic EDP 
Investigative application of 

EDP 

. Computer fraud 

. Accounting 

Governmental accounting 

Basic accounting principles 

Investigative application of 

accounting 

. Authorities of Inspector 

General 

». Authorities of Government 
Investigators 

. Case management 

After the list was compiled, a 
decision was made to survey crim- 
inal investigators who work in fed- 
eral government Offices of In- 
spectors General and ask them to 
rate each training topic as either 


”? 445 


“essential,” “important,” 
“good to know.” 

A comprehensive survey is not 
usually undertaken when at- 
tempting to determine training 
needs. Managers often rely on a 
small number of experienced pro- 
fessionals to make training deci- 
sions. When this happens, there is 
a strong tendency to reflect the 
desires of top management or con- 
vey only the perceptions of task 
force members, rather than to 
identify broad universal 
consensus. 

The advantage of doing a com- 
prehensive needs analysis is that 
the process identifies the differ- 
ence in needs perceived by various 
professional levels and differences 
between major departments with- 
in the federal government. Differ- 
ences between departments are 
most significant since criminal in- 
vestigators work in 26 depart- 
ments or major agencies that have 
quite different functions. This fact 
requires that investigators be well 
trained in their immediate and 
specific responsibilities. In some 
departments, for example, this 
means extensive knowledge of 
contract fraud schemes; in others, 
agents must understand and deal 
with embezzlement, or undercover 
operations, or surveillance 
techniques. 

An analysis was made for each 
department, organized by entry 
level, journeyman level, and man- 
agement level responses. A simi- 
lar cumulative analysis was made 
including all 1,526 respondents. 

The following figures show the 
training priorities of the 743 crimi- 
nal investigators at management 
levels of GS-13 and above. These 
responses did not differ much from 
the cumulative journeyman and 
entry level responses. Each item 
was given an arithmetical average 
based on a scoring weight of: es- 
sential = 1, important = 2 and 
good to know = 3. If everyone 
marked an item as essential, it 
will have an average of 1. 


’ 


or just 


Training Topic Average 
Interviewing (sources, 
witnesses, suspects) ai 

. Elements of a crime bs 
Report writing—complete- 
ness and accuracy 

. Constitutional rights 

5. Affidavits and state- 
ments 

». Rules and evidence 
Report writing (general) 
Bribery 
Financial investigative 
techniques 
Employee frauds 
Report writing—clarity 
and impact 

. Writing—organization and 
correlation of data 1. 

13. Embezzlement 

. Authorities of government 
investigators 

. Agency vulnerability 
areas 

. Legal training 

. Case management 
Investigative applications 
of accounting 

. Authorities of Inspector 
General 

. Agency operations 
Disclosure and privacy 
acts 
Report writing—grammar 
and format 

. Contracts 
Procurement 
EDP and computer 
fraud 
Investigative applications 
of EDP 
Information analysis 
Basic accounting 
principles 2.16 

. Civil and administrative 
remedies 2.18 

. Accounting (general) 2.19 
Entitlement programs 2.27 
Electronic data processing 
(general) 2.28 
Basic EDP 2.29 

. Governmental accounting 2.30 

. Grants 2.48 
Loans 2.48 

. Special studies 2.50 
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The statutes that apply to each 
department are extremely impor- 
tant and extremely varied. With- 
out a knowledge of the statutes 
that govern a particular program, 
it is difficult to determine whether 
a statute has been violated. 

From the survey of criminal in- 
vestigators, 1,526 usable re- 
sponses were obtained. This is 
thought to represent nearly 70 
percent of the criminal investiga- 
tors in federal government Offices 
of Inspectors General. All survey 
responses were anonymous, 
identified only by agency, position 
and grade. 

There are several interesting 
conclusions that can be drawn 
from these data. With the excep- 
tion of employee fraud and brib- 
ery, all of the top ten training pri- 
orities are somewhat fundamental 
to investigative work. That brib- 
ery ranked eighth and employee 
fraud ranked tenth seems to indi- 
cate that these specific criminal 
areas are the most active as com- 
pared to grants (ranked 35) and 
loans (ranked 36). But it is also 
possible that within a specific 
such as the Department of 
Education, loans and grants are 


avency, 


closer to the top ten, depending on 
the agency mission. (Data on each 
separate department have been 
made available on/y to that de- 
partment, so comparisons cannot 
De made. ) 

There appear to be numerous 
significant training topics (ranked 
11 through 24) that are considered 
important and should be ad- 
dressed after the basics (inter- 
viewing, elements of a crime, re- 
port writing, et al) have been 
satisfied. Most of the ranked 25 
through 37 topics are related to 
electronic data processing (EDP) 
and traditional audit work (gov- 
ernmental! accounting, accounting, 
basic accounting principles). Per- 
haps low rankings for topics 
relating to audit work can be ex- 
plained by the fact that auditors 
are usually available to help inves- 
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tigators accomplish this work. 
Also it may be considered to be 
boring, tedious or nonessential 
work by most investigators, who 
are not experienced or trained in 
these areas. 

The relatively low rankings as- 
signed to electronic data process- 
ing topics may indicate a major lag 
or deficiency in the perception of 
the criminal investigator commu- 
nity. EDP is a major source of in- 
formation processing and data 
collection within most large gov- 
ernmental systems. An investiga- 
tor must be aware of this elec- 
tronic information systems 
network, and must understand the 
vulnerability of these systems. 
This is an area that will probably 
put more training demands on in- 
vestigators in the future. And as 
investigators become more aware 
of EDP problems and its potential 
for investigative use, they are 
likely to rate this area higher as a 
perceived training need. 

Beyond surveying all criminal 
investigators, the President’s 


_~“ 
Va 


Council subcommittee has devel- 
oped and presented a course on 
procurement and contracts, which 
was presented at the FBI Acade- 
my in spring, 1982. They have also 
organized a Training and Develop- 
ment Sources Guide which in- 
cludes a listing of all inservice and 
formal training for investigators 
within the federal government. 
This document will probably be 
the definitive resource guide for 
investigations training for many 
years. Additional courses, includ- 
ing an EDP course, are being de- 
veloped. In addition, a subcom- 
mittee survey that concentrated 
on the differences and similarities 
among agency procedures and 
missions will help plan future 
testing. 

A most significant organiza- 
tional approach by the subcommit- 
tee has been to systematically de- 
termine training needs and match 
those needs to existing Federal 
Law Enforcement Training Cen- 
ter and inservice federal agency 
training. This comprehensive 
approach has established a data 
base for identifying professional 
training standards, and it will help 
to save training money by 
validating legitimate training 
needs. A reduction in training 
waste 1S possible. 

Refinements can now be made 
in agency training programs for 
criminal investigators based on 
hard data indicating what specific 
topics are considered to be most 
essential. This contribution to 
management will help conserve re- 
sources and enhance productivity. 
In this case, better trained crimi- 
nal investigators should be better 
able to cope W ith the intricacies of 
fraud, waste, and abuse in govern- 
ment. And that means saving tax- 
payers’ dollars. 


Mark E. Thompson is Chief, Employee 
Development Branch. Office of the In 
Department of 


spector Genera 


(gq) culture 





Management 


Almost as much has been writ- 
ten about management styles as 
has been published about surefire 
diets. There are nearly as many 
styles as there are managers. 
There are dictators and adminis- 
trators, firefighters and opportun- 
ists, decision-makers and deliber- 
ators. There are initiators and 
managers who only can react to 
problems, high risk-takers and 
cautious types. There are super- 
men and superwomen who try to 
do everything themselves and 
buddhas who never show their 
faces where the work is being 
done. 

Regardless of the specific type, 
a manager’s style strongly affects 
how well employees do their jobs. 
At higher levels, an executive’s 
approach ean influence the way his 
or her supervisors manage their 
own subordinates and ultimately 
affect the quality of the product or 
service rendered. 

According to traditional think- 
ing (Harvard Business Review, 
July-August 1982), American 
companies’ success in the past has 
been based on innovation in prod- 
ucts and advances in management 
techniques. For decades, other 
countries, notably Japan, turned 
to American management for 
guidance and instruction in the 


By Efstathia A. Siegel 


state of the art. Judging from 
their track record of the past 30 
years, the Japanese learned well. 
They have developed management 
methods that suit both their coun- 
try’s cultural heritage and indus- 
trial needs. The results speak for 
themselves. 

By contrast, during the 1970’s 
and 80’s, America’s dominance in 
both product quality and manage- 
ment innovativeness has been 
strongly challenged. Declining 
rates of productivity and erratic 
economic conditions have forced 
organizations to re-evaluate their 
in-house management techniques. 


RESULTS ARE WHAT COUNT 


Traditionally, American organiza- 
tions have focused on the “bottom 
line”: Success has been and still is 
measured by profits, savings and 
cost reductions. In this context, 
it’s great to have satisfied employ- 
ees, but unless they produce, all 
the managerial talent in the world 
won't save your hide on your job. 
Most U.S. corporations have 
been organized according to a 
“Type A” structure, with a corpo- 
rate monarch making all the deci- 
sions. These authoritarian man- 
agers operate out of the empire 


building tradition which, in the 
spirit of individuality and personal 
ingenuity, is at its very core 
American: Pioneering executives 
found a business, build it into an 
empire, and do not want to relin- 
quish calling the shots when the 
business goes public. They want 
primary responsibility and credit. 
In government, these managers 
may be former military or self 
motivators who subscribe to the 
“pull yourself up by your 
bootstraps” philosophy and strict 
adherence to hierarchical order. 
Since 48 percent of federal work- 
ers are veterans, it seems that the 
government is a likely site for au- 
thoritarian leadership. 


WHAT IT TAKES 


In April 1980, Fortune maga- 
zine published a list of managerial 
characteristics based on inter- 
views with “scores” of people who 
work for the ten toughest bosses 
in American business. The top 
managers exhibited many common 
qualities. Notably, they all in- 
spired awe, respect, and, fre- 
quently, fear. Importantly, their 
companies’ financial success, at 
least in part, was attributed to 
them. 
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Although their personal styles 
differed substantially, all ten pos- 
sessed a single-minded devotion to 
work, a quality most expected 
from their subordinates. Other 
common characteristics: 


@ An unyielding demand for con- 
stantly improving performance. 
Andrall Pearson, of PepsiCo., Inc. 
was cited as the master of “going 
for the gold”. He emphasizes, ar- 
gues for, and expects high stand- 
ards of performance. 


© No hesitancy about grilling sub- 
ordinates on facts and then 
berating them, in front of others, 
if necessary, if they come up 
short. Donald Rumsfeld of G.D. 
Searle and a veteran of 15 years of 
government service, was quoted: 
“You not only let someone who 
has not been obeying you go, you 
do it publicly so everyone knows 
that breaking the rules brings im- 
mediate punishment.” 


e A belief in compensating subor- 
dinates amply. Top managers re- 

ceive generous salaries and attrac- 
tive perks. 


For decades American busi- 
ness has been dominated by the 
one-man rule management ap- 
proach. There’s no denying that 
authoritarian rule has its advan- 
tages: It’s the easiest and most di- 
rect way to get things done; it en- 
sures instant implementation, and 
it allows an organization’s ener- 
gies to be directed toward a spe- 
cific goal without any 
second-guessing. 


owever, even com- 


panies with effective, tough, Chief 


Executive Officers cannot afford 
the luxury of sole proprietary 
management in today’s labor 
market. The social revolution of 
the 1960’s altered traditional 
management-employee rela- 
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tionships. “Baby Boom” employ- 
ees have been accustomed to 
mobility and freedom from domi- 
nation. They generally are not 
willing to make a life-long commit- 
ment to one boss or one organiza- 
tion. More self-reliant and less de- 
pendent on job security, they 
want to be included in decision- 
making, not to be dictated to. 


he question of where author 
ity resides can create problems at 
all levels of an organization. A re- 
cent study by Opinion Research 
Corporation, Princeton, New Jer- 
sey, reported growing dissatisfac- 
tion among middle managers 
which “poses a serious threat to 
reviving sagging productivity and 
boosting bottom-line performance 
in the 1980’s.” Among the findings 
of the 25 year survey of 250,000 
workers: 69 percent of middle 
managers complain their authority 
is eroding. Apparently what is 
needed for an authoritarian ap- 
proach to succeed in the 1980's is a 
leader and not a dictator, a strong 
manager who welcomes strength 
on the part of subordinate execu- 
tives and is willing to give them 
the authority to act. 


THEORY Z AND SIBLINGS 


Although the Type A approach 
can work (and for some corpora- 
tions work very well), it’s clear 
that many organizations are 
seeking to solve productivity 
problems by attempting various 
innovative management tech- 
niques. Foremost among these 
styles is the Japanese “Theory Z” 
intended to foster greater worker 


involvement in the organization. 

The Theory Z approach calls 
for a broader base of decision- 
making authority, involving su- 
pervisors and employees. Accord- 
ing to William G. Ouchi of the 
University of California (Theory 
Z, How American Business Can 
Meet the Japanese Challenge, 
1981) this form of decision-making 
works because all workers share 
the same goals and are committed 
to the same corporate philosophy. 

Other major points of the 
Theory Z approach are: 


® Non-specialized career paths 
that zigzag across the full spec- 
trum of corporate operations; 


® Consensual decision-making, 
which can improve cooperation 
among employees; 


@ An emphasis on individual re- 
sponsibility and informal, implicit 
controls. 


purred by 
Japan’s example and the need for 
managerial changes, interest in the 
participatory management rela- 
tionship has emerged in full force 
in America. At its best, 
participatory management forges 
new relationships among workers, 
managers and owners. 

Social scientist Dr. Renis 
Likert has defined four systems of 
organization and management 
style: exploitive authoritative, be- 
nevolent authoritative, consulta- 
tive and participative. Dr. 
Likert’s studies showed that man- 
agers who used a participative 
style tend to get increased produc- 
tivity and improved worker 
attitudes. 

Participative management can 
take many forms: quality-of-work- 
life programs, quality circles, pro- 





ducer cooperatives, employee 
stock ownership plans. The basic 
element remains the same: 
restructuring the decision-making 
or ownership relationship to allow 
employees to assume more respon- 
sibility for solving work place 
problems. 

Participatory leaders know 
how to tap middle management’s 
resources. According to Dr. 
Likert, organizations where effec- 
tive participatory management oc- 
curs foster collaboration and team- 
work, sharing of information and 
encouragement to “do what needs 
to be done.” Most important, mid- 
dle managers work under execu- 
tives who encourage innovation 
and who in turn encourage it in 
their subordinates. 


recent study of 165 
middle managers rated “effective” 
by their companies showed that 
they shared these characteristics: 


Comfort with change. They are 
confident that uncertainties will 
be clarified. They also have fore- 
sight, see unmet needs as oppor- 
tunities and are willing to take 
risks. 

© Clarity of direction. They select 
projects carefully and, able to 
think in the longterm, view set- 
backs as temporary blips in an 
otherwise straight path to a goal. 
© Thoroughness. They prepare 
well for meetings and are profes- 
sional in making their presenta- 
tions. They have insight into or- 


ganizational politics and a sense of 


whose support can help them at 
various times. 


© Participative management 
style. They encourage subordi- 
nates to put in maximum effort 
and to be part of the team, prom- 
ise them a share of the rewards, 
and deliver on their promises. 
This also entails frequent staff 
meetings and considerable sharing 
of information. 


e Persuasiveness, persistence and 
discretion. They understand that 
they cannot achieve their ends 
overnight, so they persevere 
using tact—until they do. 


The U.S. Chamber of Com- 
merce found that 84 percent of the 
work force wants greater partici- 
pation in decision-making. Peter 
Hart Associates, an opinion re- 
search concern, reported that 66 
percent would prefer to work in an 
employee-owned firm. 


Hn support of this data, Work- 
ing Together co-authors John 
Simmons and William J. Mares 
found: 


e At Lowe’s Companies, a retail 
lumber and hardware firm in the 
South, in which 6,000 employees 
own most of the stock, sales per 
employee are three times the av- 
erage at Sears & Roebuck, 
K-Mart and Penney’s. 


@ Donnelly Mirrors, an auto parts 
maker in Michigan, has tripled its 
average return on equity over the 
past 20 years. Its employees elect 
representatives to the committee 
that makes corporate decisions. 


e The National Steel Corporation, 
spurred by a $800,000 saving from 
one participation group at its 
Portage, Ind., division, launched a 
corporation-wide participation 
program. 


Government also has shared in 
successful participatory manage- 
ment ventures: employee sugges- 
tions at quality circles at tne Nor- 
folk (Virginia) Naval Shipyard 
(Management, Summer 1980) re- 
sulted in $200,000 in savings on 
one project alone; $114,000 was 
saved by the city of Dallas in six 
months from ideas proposed by 
quality circles. 


NO MIRACLE CURES 


According to Kenneth A. Gold, 
who has studied and reported on 
management structures in public 
and private organizations, no uni- 
versal technique will cure an ailing 
organization. What works for Ja- 
pan often will not work in U.S. 
companies, he maintains. In a re- 
cent study of ten highly successful 
public and private organizations, 
Gold found that some popular 
techniques like the quality control 
circle concept have received mixed 
reviews. When basically un- 
healthy organizations have looked 
to the piecemeal adoption of cer- 
tain management techniques as a 
cure for too many of their ills, 
they have not been successful. In 
many instances, attention has 
been diverted from the fundamen- 
tal management practices that 
have enabled some organizations 
to remain healthy and successful 
throughout vacillations in Ameri- 
can productivity and in the 
economy. 


n his study, Gold focused on 
ten “sound” or “healthy” organiza- 
tions, three public (The U.S. For- 
est Service, the U.S. Passport Of- 
fice and the U.S. Customs 
Service) and seven private sharing 
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several common characteristics 
that set them apart from less suc- 
cessful ones. The study was de- 
signed to discover and isolate the 
common denominators that made 
each of the organizations “a good 
place to work” and the producer of 
a “well respected” product or 
service. 


A major organizational differ- 
ence between the public and pri- 
vate sectors is that public agencies 
did not appear to possess the kind 
of clear and consistent mission 
that managers in the successful 
private sector organizations were 
able to articulate. In spite of this 
difference, two essential factors 
emerged that were common to 
both: First, organizational objec- 
tives were extremely well articu- 
ated and clearly communicated to 
all levels. Second, employees be- 
lieved that their organization was 
“special” in some way, and were 
generally proud to be a part of it. 

In addition, according to the 
Gold study, the success of the en- 
tire organization was linked to 
certain key attributes: 


e The organization's objectives 
are well-established, clearly un- 
derstood and widely supported. 
The U.S. Forest Service is an 
agency whose overriding mission, 
forest lands management, is clear 
ly understood and a source of com- 
mitment for its employees. The 
Hewlett-Packard Corporation is 
sues to each employee its Magna 
Carta, the “Statement of Corpo 
rate Objectives,” originally pub- 
lished in 1957 and taken to heart 
by everyone in the organization. 

® Management is strongly “peo- 
ple oriented” and individuals are 
treated fairly, honestly and with 
respect. 
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The Dana Corporation’s operating 
philosophy is “to recognize people 
as our most important asset.” 
Hewlett-Packard has never laid 
off a single employee. The compa- 
ny makes a lifetime commitment 
to employees and expects the 
same. At both the Forest Service 
and at the U.S. Customs Service 
there exists a high esprit de corps, 
derived largely from the fact that 
top leadership has traditionally 
come from within the ranks. 


e The preferred motivational ap- 
proach is to delegate to each em- 
ployee meaningful responsibility 
along with the authority to meet 
that responsibility. 


t Time, Inc. there is a strong 
commitment on management’s 
part to delegate authority and re- 
sponsibility to the worker actually 
performing the job. Time’s em- 
ployees, like those at Dana Corpo- 
ration, perform in a highly decen- 
tralized structure. 


© Performance goals for individ- 
uals are clearly explained, un- 
derstood, and agreed upon, and 
successful performance is 
recognized. 

At Hewlett-Packard the entire 
company shares responsibility for 
setting objectives, making policies 
and meeting goals and objectives. 
Managers in the organizations 
studied by Gold adhered to some 
basic principles and beliefs that 
greatly contributed to employees’ 
performance and the organiza- 
tion’s overall success. 


mee he check list below is based 
on characteristics that managers 
in the Gold study’s successful or- 
ganizations had in common. You 
might like to rate yourself or your 
supervisor against these stand- 
ards. (Or, if you’re a believer in 
the participatory approach, ask 
your subordinates to rate you.) 


Frequently Fairly Often 

Rarely Never 

1. Delegates authority and re- 
sponsibility to the lowest pos- 
sible level. 
Has confidence in subordinates 
and a willingness to stand back 
and let them make mistakes. 
Encourages people to ask 
questions. 
Establishes overall goals and 
helps people understand what 
is expected of them. 
Communicates and listens 
well. 
Trusts his or her people. 
Treats people with respect and 
dignity. 
Offers people new challenges 
and experiences whenever 
possible. 
Is committed to training and 
developing workers. 
Promotes from within whenev- 
er possible. 


oY 

Raises poor performance is- 
sues immediately. 

Keeps operating procedures 
informal and open, without ar- 
tificial and unnecessary 
workloads and standards. ® 
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“Problem is System, 
not People” 


The following interview with OPM 
Director Donald J. Devine by 
federal columnist Tom Diaz is 
reprinted from The Washington 
Times, March 28, 1983. 


Q: As the government’s chief per- 
sonnel officer for the last two 
years, what do you think about 
the image of civil servants as 
underworked and overpaid? 

A: I don’t believe that image. Most 
of our employees are good, hard 
workers. They are well-educated 
and they try to do well. The pro- 
blem we have is with the system, 
not the people. The people need 
better incentives than they have 
now. 


Q: What “‘system”’ are you talk- 
ing about specifically? 

A: The whole system of how you 
get somebody to work. You have 
the same problem in both the 
public and the private sector. 

Frank Carlucci, who recently 
retired as deputy secretary of 
defense, said government has a 
mission and you have to give peo- 
ple incentives to perform that mis- 
sion. I think that’s a nice, simple 
way to put it. 

The problem is that we don’t 
have enough incentives to get peo- 
ple to perform and too many 
“disincentives” to keep them from 
performing. 


Q: Translating that into specifics, 
what changes in the civil service 
system are necessary? 

A: We are looking at the system 
with the same philosophy that the 
previous administration had in its 
Civil Service Reform Act. That act 
had the support of both parties and 
this administration supports it just 
as the last one did. It unites two 
parties, two administrations, and 
two heads of this office in making 
performance the central part of the 
civil service system. What we want 
to do is take the principles express- 
ed in the act and take them 
further. 

For example, one of the major 
things the Civil Service Reform 
Act did was institute a pay-for- 
performance system for our middle 
level managers and a bonus system 
for our senior executives. Both of 
these link the employee’s nerform- 
ance directly to tangible conse- 
quences, in terms of pay for bo- 
nuses. We want to expand that 
idea of pay-for-performance to the 
rest of the white collar workforce. 

We have a performance appraisal 
system for the first time that 
allows us to evaluate people on the 
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basis of how well they perform. 
The problem is that there aren’t 
enough consequences that follow 
from that appraisal for most of the 
workforce. 


Q: The administration also would 
like to see some changes in the 
civil service retirement system, 
would it not? 

A: Those changes come under the 
same category, because the present 
system provides the wrong kind of 
incentives. Because of the generous 
nature of our retirement benefits, 
and the fact that people can retire 
at age 55. we force people out of 
government before they should 
stop working, in terms of the in 
vestment we have made in their 


training, their evolution as valued 


Because of th 


generous nature of 


this in over 10 years, and we think 
it’s a very moderate proposal. 

In fact, I was on a television 
show not too long ago during 
which I was called a “wimp” 
because our proposals are so 
moderate and phased in over so 
long a period of time. 

Maybe our proposals weren’t 
strong enough in a “budget only” 
mentality, but we have to worry 
about the employees also. The im- 
portant thing is to get this retire- 
ment system under control over 
the long run. 


Q: One criticism that has been 
made of your proposals is that 
the savings they make is inconse- 
quential. Can you give us some 
idea of the magnitude of the 


OuT 


retirement benefits, and the fact that people can 


retire at age 55, 


government before 
terms of the 
training, their evolution 


and theu 


mvestment 


the workforce 


members of the workforce, and 
their own benefit 

I've had many of our executives 
right here in OPM 
facts of what they 


show me the 
would get from 
retiring, and | can’t talk them out 


of retiring. They'd be crazy not to 


Q: This is a problem peculiar to 
executives? 
A: It’s very important for ex 


sit , 
ULIVES, 


( it’s more of a problem in 
but the 

whole work 
We think that we 


centives for people to work longer. 


- 
the case of execulives, 
principle applies to the 


orce need in 


Our retirement proposals do not 

at age 55 
We're simply asking that people 
who do retire at that age pay back 
the cost of that decision to the 
government. We're going to phase 


eliminate retirement 
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numbers we are talking about in 
that sense? 

A: There is some truth to that 
criticism, because we are phasing 
this in and it is a moderate solu- 
tion compared to the magnitude of 
the problem. 

We start off with the fact that 
the civil service retirement system 
has an unfunded liability of about 
half a trillion dollars. The national 
debt is about a trillion dollars. If 
we add this unfunded liability— 
which is debt 
it increases the national debt by 
half again. It’s a big problem. 

Our civil service retirement pro- 
posais amount to about a $20 
billion savings between now and 
1988. Now, I suppose in one sense 
$20 billion is pretty small com- 
pared to $500 billion. On the other 


to the national debt, 


hand, $20 billion is an important 
part of our approach to reduce 
deficits and the growth of govern- 
ment, so that we can keep interest 
rates down for people who want to 
buy homes, and keep taxes down 
for people who want to save, so 
that we can have investments. It’s 
a part of the economic recovery 
program. 

A good argument can be made 
that we should go a lot further, 
but I think we don’t want to have 
too radical a change in the system. 


Q: How did we get into the mess 
you describe? 

A: We got into the mess by Con- 
gress increasing benefits, without 
increasing federal employee con- 
tributions to the system. 

It was part of the “Great Socie- 
ty’ and ‘‘New Frontier’’ idea of 
let’s give everybody a whole lot of 
benefits and not worry how we pay 
for them. We are now reaping the 
results of those decisions, not just 
in the civil service retirement pro- 
gram, but in all of the major gov- 
ernment entitlement programs. 
This is a major one of those en- 
titlement programs. It is the fourth 
largest entitlement program in the 
government. Right after Social 
Security, Medicare and unemploy- 
ment compensation, this is it. It’s a 
big program and we've got to get 
it under control. 


Q: Your critics say this is too 
much, too fast, and that we real- 
ly need to study the problem 
some more. What do you say to 
that? 

A: It isn’t a question of study. The 
problems have been studied to 
death over a long period of time. 
Everybody knows the system has 
gotten out of balance. Now is the 
time to bite the bullet. If we don’t 
pay now, we are going to pay 
more later. For example, we are 
asking that the federal employee 
contribution to the system be in- 
creased. Now, the major increases 
in their retirement benefits were 
made in 1969 following an earlier 
decision to put in cost-of-living ad- 
justments. If we also had slowly 
raised their contributions and the 
government’s contributions at the 





same time, we would have had 
about the same kind of change 
over a long period of time as hap- 
pened in the Social Security 
system, where contributions have 
gone up about 47 percent since 1969. 

It’s true that we are doing it 
over a shorter period of time. But 
if we delay longer, we are going to 
have to make an even bigger in- 
crease in the future. 


Q: But what about the morale 
problem? Aren’t you concerned 
that this might cause an exodus 
of the government’s best people? 
\: We’re always concerned that 
we might lose good people. That’s 
a constant struggle in any 
organization. But I don’t think 
we'll lose any significant number of 
good people. Even after all our 
changes in pay, health benefits and 
retirement, we are still going to be 
very competitive with the private 
sector. We pay more in retirement 
by far, about double, what the 
private sector does. We pay about 
double the health insurance bene- 
fits. We pay more in vacation time. 
And despite a survey that says we 
don’t, we pay more in salary. 
We've done pay comparisons here 
at OPM that are more valid than 
that survey. On the average, we 
pay about 11 percent more than 
the private sector. 


The ratio of applications to jobs 
in the federal government is very 
high, and they haven’t changed 
much in recent years, so it’s not 
because of current economic condi- 
tions. We have between nine and 
10 people looking for every govern- 
ment job in the professions and ad- 
ministration. For college graduates, 
about 22 people looking for every 
job. In middle management, about 
30 people looking for every job. 

These ratios are relatively stable 
over a long period of time, and our 
proposals and changes that have 
been made in civil service benefits 
have been very public. One of the 
big personnel agencies in town 
found that we have been more com- 
petitive than the private sector in 
the last couple of years. I don’t an- 
ticipate any great problem there. 


‘The problem is that we don’t have enough 
incentives to get people to perform and too many 
‘disincentives’ to keep them from performing. 


Q: You mentioned the Civil Ser- 
vice Reform Act. What is your 
assessment of that act? 

A: It has been positive. I think it 
will go down as Jimmy Carter’s 
major accomplishment. 


Q: What about the role of labor 
unions in the federal 
government? 

A: Federal sector labor relations 
are very strange. By law, the 
union can’t bargain over pay and 
benefits, which is the most impor- 
tant thing they have in the private 
sector. 


the government out of business, so 
there are no natural restraints on 
a union as there are in the private 
sector. 


And there is no bottom line 
in the government. You can’t force 


On management’s side, there are 
very few reasons why government 
managers should be very protective 
of their rights. Management isn’t 
going to drive the union out of 
business any more than it is going 
to drive the government out of 
business, so it doesn’t have a great 
incentive to resist union demands 
either. 

I think unions could play a very 
creative role in the federal govern- 
ment. But I don’t think they are 
playing that role today. @ 
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Ril 


How the Food 
and Drug 
Administration 
found an 
alternative 


By Gerald F. Meyer 


Current efforts to reduce fede ral 


spending and trim the size of the 


fede ral work force have forced a 


number of agencte s to confront the 
possibility of a Reduction-in-F orce. 
or “RIF. * The Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration recently faced this 
situation, but was able to avoid 
one. FDA ’s expervence may be of 
some value to other agencies if the 


curcu mstances are svm ilia sf 





aout FD* 


The Food and Drug Administra- 
tion is a 75-year-old federal 
regulatory agency that functions as 
a part of the Public Health Service 
in the Department of Health and 
Human Services. FDA has always 
managed its attrition very carefully 
and has used this knowledge of its 
attrition as an opportunity and a 
resource. FDA’s attrition is ap- 
proximately 15 to 16 per month 
among its field force and approx- 
imately 13 to 14 per month in the 
Washington metropolitan area. 
This includes retirements, resigna- 
tions, transfers, etc. Although 
those numbers tend to drift up in 
periods of economic growth and 
down in periods of high unemploy- 
ment, the averages have remained 
fairly consistent over the past 10 
to 15 years. 

FDA even maintains detailed in- 
formation on the number of 
employees who have taken so- 
called ‘‘early-out retirement” in 
lieu of RIF. For example, FDA’s 
records show that in its one 
previous reduction-in-force con- 
duc‘ed in the 1950’s, only about 
16% of those eligible for early-out 
retirement exercised that option. 
When some of FDA’s field force 
were affected by a 1981 reduction- 
in-force, directed at other parts of 
the Department of Health and 
Human Services, it was notewor- 
thy that 30 years later almost ex- 
actly 16 percent of those eligible 
for early-out retirement exercised 
that option. 


gpEMEP 


IF 
ay AR 
WECESSARY 


FDA has had to accept its share 
of constraining budget decisions 
over the past four years. Its per- 
sonnel ceiling was reduced by 1100 
positions since 1978, and these 
losses were absorbed through attri- 
tion. Accommodating that kind of 
reduction through attrition over a 
protracted period of time resulted 
in a number of problems that 


would be anticipated under such 
circumstances. 

¢ Some younger more promising 
employees left, anticipating limited 
opportunity for advancement or 
the possibility that some future 
RIF would affect them. 

e Turnover was higher among cier- 
ical employees and a dispropor- 
tionate number of them left, 
creating serious staff imbalances. 
e FDA’s total workload continued 
and increased as a consequence of 
an expanding industry, the use of 
innovative technology affecting 
products regulated by FDA, pro- 
blems with products like infant for- 
mula, salmon, tuna, and emergen- 
cies with intentionally contam- 
inated substances, such as Tylenol. 
e Managers were subjected to 
cumulative and new pressures in 
attempting to accomplish goals in 
the face of continued personnel 
freezes and reduced staff. 

Although FDA was not faced 
with another serious budget reduc- 
tion in fiscal year 1983, the agency 
did have to address the personnel 
consequences of phasing out its an- 
tibiotic certification program—a 
decision that had been considered 
for over 10 years and was to be 
made effective at the beginning of 
FY 1983. 

This decision that a sound basis 
no longer existed for continuing to 
require lot by lot certification of 
antibiotics would directly affect ap- 
proximately 200 employees engaged 
in this activity. Almost all were 
located in downtown Washington, 
and many were senior workers. 
Although a significant number held 
BS or MS degrees in the biological 
sciences, these degrees had been 
received at a time when this kind 
of education was identifiably dif- 
ferent than what would be involved 
in earning a similar degree today. 
Additionally, the actual work ex- 
perience of these employees had 
become highly focused on a rela- 
tively specific set of assays and 
procedures. Consequently, FDA 
was faced with the prospect of 
adversely affecting a significant 
number of employees who might 
not easily be able to transfer their 
skills to another field or organiza- 
tion. An additionally sensitive 


aspect of the problem was the fact 
that a significant number of these 
employees were minority group 
members, and the agency was con- 
cerned that this purely program- 
matic decision not be viewed as a 
discriminatory action. 

Struggling with ways to protect 
these employees had contributed to 
FDA’s delay in ending the cer- 
tification program. Nonetheless, in 
late 1981, FDA concluded it could 
no longer justify continuing the 
program both from the standpoint 
of the regulatory burden it im- 
posed on the industry and the fact 
that lot by lot certification was 
simply not necessary. FDA also 
concluded that the placement pro- 
blems of the employees involved 
were such that a RIF was the only 
way the agency could protect the 
rights of the employees affected. 


In October of 1981, FDA began 

to develop a Federal Register 
Notice proposing to discontinue an- 
tibiotic certification, and advised 
the affected employees by memo- 
randum that it would begin the 
necessary personnel steps to con- 
duct a RIF. This involved review- 
ing employee records and agency 
competitive level codes because 
FDA’s retention register appeared 
to contain an error rate of up to 
17 percent. FDA put together a 
small RIF Task Force made up pri- 
marily of a group of executive of- 
ficers from FDA’s different bureaus 
and personnel, financial and EEO 
staff. In December of 1981, FDA 
announced its final decision to 
discontinue the antibiotic certifica- 
tion program, and FDA’s manage- 
ment staff began a series of month- 
ly meetings with all employees 
associated with the activities that 
were to be discontinued. In early 
spring FDA developed a revised 
retention register and sent a sec- 
ond series of memoranda to its 
employees encouraging them to 
check the information in the regis- 
ter to make certain it was correct 
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and that they understood their 
standing on it. 

Because employees responded 
positively the retention register 
had a very high level of accuracy. 
The updating process revealed a 
number of concerns about certain 
competitive level codes that were 
perceived as either unfair or pre- 
judicial. For example, a number of 
chemists expressed concern about 
certain codes for their discipline. 
To address their concerns, FDA 
convened a panel of chemists from 
the organizations affected and from 
an outside agency to consider the 
different points of view. What 
finally emerged from this effort 
was a retention register that now 
enjoys a high level of confidence, 
and which many employees partici- 
pated collectively in making fair 
and useful. This open process of 
improving the retention register, 
and communicating with the em- 
ployees in meetings and memoran- 
da continued through June of 1982. 


Then something happened: FDA’s 
line managers began to look at the 
retention register and discovered 
what FDA’s management had 
learned from talking to other agen- 
cies: for every person whose job 
was abolished, almost four em- 
ployees would be affected. As 
many as 800 people (including 
some of their best trained em- 
ployees) would be displaced, 
bumped or retreat from their ex- 
isting jobs. Some real stirring at 
the grass roots level began to take 
place as line managers and man- 
agerial personnel expressed con- 
cern about the costly and disrup- 
tive impact the RIF would have on 
many other parts of the agency. 

One bureau developed a proposal 
for FDA management and circula- 
ted it to other bureaus’ managerial 
staff. Basically that proposal said 
there had to be a better way to 
achieve the programs demise, and 
elicited support for “going back to 
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the drawing board’’ to study possi- 
ble alternatives to a RIF. FDA’s 
senior staff agreed—providing the 
agency also continued to work 
toward a RIF. The effort to 
develop alternatives was allowed to 
run in parallel. At that point FDA 
also advised its employees that 
alternatives to a RIF were being 
explored, that they would be kept 
informed, but should not build false 
hopes. FDA simply explained that 
although they would put their best 
efforts to developing alternatives, 
plans for the RIF would have to 
proceed in the interim because 
there were no funds or positions 
authorized for the certification of 
antibiotics in fiscal year 1983. 

The efforts to develop alter- 
natives to a RIF resulted in 
several proposals and, finally, the 
presentation to FDA’s manage- 
ment of a concept of how the a- 
gency might absorb the employees. 
FDA’s management encouraged 
the effort but would not agree to it 
until they were assured identified 
reassignments for affected 
employees. 

FDA’s bureau executive officers 
then began to address the prob- 
lems involved in placing every 
employee involved. Some employ- 
ees’ backgrounds permitted them 
to fit elsewhere easily, but others 
were far more difficult placements. 
As time went on and the pressure 
to avoid a RIF increased, line 
managers gave increased authority 
to executive officers to make com- 
mitments, and to place people, 
even if they would require substan- 
tial retraining. It finally came 
down to only a few difficult-to- 
place employees. The executive of- 
ficers then conducted what might 
almost be characterized as a lot- 
tery to place the last employees, 
agreed on who would get whom, 
and then quickly confirmed to 
FDA’s management that every one 
of the 200 employees would be placed. 

With HHS Secretary Schweiker’s 
concurrence, FDA Commissioner 
Hayes then announced the cancella- 
tion of the RIF on July 27, 1982— 
only a few days before RIF notices 
would have been issued. 


g LEARN > 
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A number of things deserve com- 
ment and may be of interest to 
other agencies. 

e For this to work, an agency must 
know its attrition rate and be able 
to measure and predict it with con- 
fidence. Critical to avoiding a RIF 
were determinations by FDA’s fi- 
nancial management and personnel 
staffs that FDA could absorb 200 
full time equivalent positions and, 
by extending the hiring freeze, still 
remain within its total FTE ceiling. 
¢ The total number of positions be- 
ing abolished must be less than the 
annual attrition experienced by an 
agency. If FDA had been forced to 
abolish more than 300 to 360 posi- 
tions, there would have been no 
way of even attempting to avoid a 
RIF. 

e A good retention register, devel- 
oped early, in a very public and 
participatory way, and made wide- 
ly available is critical to developing 
employee and supervisor under- 
standing of the RIF process, as 
well as management perspective 
about the expected impact: 

e Individual line managers must be 
allowed to reach their own conclu- 
sion that the cost of the RIF in 
terms of disruption of their pro- 
grams is greater than efforts re- 
quired to reassign and retrain af- 
fected employees and the frustra- 
tion of a continued freeze on 
employment. Assertions to that ef- 
fect by either employees or top 
management will always be 
suspect. 


FDA believes it could not easily 
(perhaps not at all) have mandated 
what happened from the top. Had 
the Commissioner and his staff 
directed the agency’s managers to 
absorb these employees, most be- 
lieve FDA would have had some- 
thing close to rebellion on its hands 
from line managers who were more 
than weary of repeated ceiling 
reductions accomplished through 
attrition over the past 4 to 5 
years. 





¢ First and most important, many 
employees came to conclude that 
agency management really did care 
about them. 
¢ Second, line managers and bu- 
reau executive officers became 
very confident and committed 
about their ability to offer a better 
alternative. This even reached a 
point, when placement activities 
were intense, where agency of- 
ficials and line managers who had 
not been asked to accept any em- 
ployees came and asked to do their 
share. It became important and 
symbolic to join in the agency's ef- 
fort to avoid a RIF and to help 
place the employees who jobs were 
abolished. 
e Third, the affected employees 
changed their views about what 
was happening. Most employees 
originally scheduled to be RlFed 
were located in downtown Wash- 
ington and were hopeful of being 
placed in jobs that would not 
disrupt their commuting habits. 
However, those being outplaced to 
Rockville, Beltsville, and Bethesda 
began receiving calls from new 
supervisors expressing a warm 
welcome, and describing how they 
were going to help these employ- 
ees learn to do their new jobs and 
perhaps begin new careers. Sud- 
denly, those who were remaining 
in jobs similar to their old jobs 
became envious of those who were 
being reassigned to other locations. 
Credit for FDA’s successful ef- 
fort to avoid a RIF can be shared 
by many people. But most of all, it 
goes to small group of bureau ex- 
ecutive officers and personnel, 
financial and EEO staff who be- 
lieved there had to be “‘a better 
way’ and to line managers who 
were willing to put in the extra 
time to take a fresh look at the 
backgrounds and strengths of em- 
ployees affected. It was this effort 
tnat really made it all possible. & 


Cr rald F Me yer is Associate Com- 


missioner for Manageme nt and 
Ope rations at the Food and Drug 
Admin istration in Rocka tlie. Md. 
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Taking Actiononthe Problem Employee 35 cynthia Fiei 


Since most employees ar have the authority to sepa- aimed at handling contin- nary actions are covered by 
self-disciplined and moti rate the employee with uing performance problems individual agency regula- 
ated to work for theirown fewer procedures. Any de- easily and without delay. If _ tions or by the provisions of 
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been caught taking personal problems 
agency property home tl 
it permission? Was he ot 
she drinking on duty? Did 
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rformance: ciplinary procedures 
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severity of t! 
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yu consider taki 
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elements an actions, Including sus} 
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hen this f1 
e peen 1 when Is \ 


pe of action wil , pportunity to 60) 
correct the problem. Ofte If you only 


no turther action Is necessa the existence of aicone 


ry. In addition, less s¢ re ar abduse as the reason I 
actions Nave tewer proce performance or conduct 
dural requirements ficiency, you should ask 
Finally, they establish a the employee assistance 


record of progressive disci pr ‘am counselor for ad 
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discussion with the employ- 
ee on the unsatisfactory 
performance or conduct and 
the possibility of future ac- 
tions, and then refer him or 
her to the employee assist- 
ance program. If an employ- 
you believe has an 
alcohol or drug problem will 
not admit to it or seek help, 
en an opportunity 


then y 


ee who 


when giv 


to do so, 


ou May go oO} 


“A n whate 


ver action Is 


necessary. 


ts Fa lure to keep aqgree- 
ment. If the employee 
agrees to participate in a re- 
habilitation program and 


hen does not keep appoint- 


ments, or the rehabilitative 


efforts do not result in per- 
formance or conduct that Is 
improved to an acceptable 


take or 


ou should 


recommend appropriate 


t 


personnel action. 


Reasonable accommoda- 
tion 


1. Po 


midition In the case 


ad ( 
nan ( ipping 


and drug problems, 


1 are required to offer 


rel aDllitative assist 


ance 2s 
“reasonable accommoda- 


tior ol the employee s 


known handicap. The em- 


ployee may offer a physical 
x mental disability as the 
‘rformance or 


You 


ner to 


reason tor a pe 


conduct problem 
shouid ask him or 
vide a specific statement 


ntos ibst 
tence ott 


mplo es 10D 1 


Ask is ir perso 
what specilic 


included in 


should be 


atement. 


ad ug (t¢ 
commodation. If vou find 


hat the employee is indeed 


Lan- 


inftorma- 


suffering from a 
handicapping condition, you 
will want to check with the 
personnel office on what 
steps can be taken to accom- 
modate the condition— 
either by changes to the 
current position or by 
reassignment to another po- 
sition. Many employees can 
continue useful employment 
this way. 


3. Disability retirement. If 
the condition cannot be ac- 
commodated, and the em- 
ployee is eligible, disability 
retirement may be the an- 
swer. Here is an outline of 
information on this 
procedure. 


Leave problems 

Leave use often presents 
difficulties for the supervi- 
sor: when to approve leave; 
when to disapprove leave; 
what to do when the em- 
ployee has been on exten- 
sive approved sick leave; 
when you can take or pro- 
pose action after you have 
approved excessive leave 
without pay, much of which 
should have been denied 
based on the need for the 
Pro- 


longed absence or repeated 


employee's services. 


absence usually affects an 
employee’s ability to do his 
or her job acceptably. 
Foilowing is a necessarily 
simplified discussion of com- 
mon concerns on approving 
or disapproving leave. 
Check with the personnel 


office for more detail on any 


given aspect, or on agency 


procedural requirements for 


restrictions placed on an in- 
dividual’s leave use and on 
your authority to grant or 
deny leave. 

1. Annual leave. An em- 
ployee has a right to take 
annual leave subject to re- 


Disability Retirement Applications of Employees 





| Employee appears 
|to meet require- 
|ments for eligibil- 
| ity. 


Agency counsels 
employee on disa- 
bility retirement. 
L 

a : 
|Employee sepa- | 
| rated? 








No. 
Ss 
| Agency receives 

application. 


Agency submits 
application to 
OPM. 


-— 


Employee re- 
quests withdraw- 
al? 


No. 


OPM allows 
| claim? 
L 


- — 


No. 


_ 
Request for 
| reconsideration. 


+ — 
| 


| Final decision 
| by OPM. 


- 


[ Appeal right 
| to MSPB. 


1. At least five years of creditable 
service. 

2. Unable to render useful and effi- 
cient service in current position. 


Yes. 


+ Employee may file application di- 


rectly with OPM. (OPM encour- 
ages separated employees to file 
through former agency.) 


. Agency must see if it can reason- 
ably accommodate employee in cur- 
rent position, or if vacant position 
exists to which employee could be 
reassigned in same agency and 
commuting area, at same grade or 
pay level and tenure, and for which 
qualified. 

2. Agency certifies eligibility. 
3. Agency reviews medical and other 
documentation for completeness. 


Yes. 

1. Requests to withdraw must be 
sv bmitted before separation. 

2. Agencies urged to honor re- 
quest if they can place in other 
position. 

3. Application cannot be with- 
drawn after separation. 


Yes. 
Employee separated. Employee 
may use accrued sick leave before 
separation. 


Request must be in writing and re- 

ceived in OPM 30 calendar days after 

receipt of initial decision. 

1. Final written decision issued to em- 
ployee and agency. 

2. Notice tells of appeal procedures to 
MSPB. 

Appeal must be filed within 20 days 

after receipt of reconsideration decision 
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questing it properly and to 
the right of the agency to 
fix the time when it may 

taken. The agency is not ob- 
ligated to approve a request 
made either in 

yn an emergency basis if it 


be 


advance or 


iovyee § 


requires the em 


t 
} 
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services during the period 


for which leave is re- 
quested, no matter how 
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ilated sick leave 
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‘eceiving emergency medi- 
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agency requirements, y 
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wr the appropriate olticia 


should deny the leav« 
request 

3. Nonemergen yorad 
sick If the em- 


pioyee requests SICK leave 


j 
ance eave 


for nonemergency purposes 


or requests advance sick 
(even 


leave with proper 
medical documentatien), 


you or the responsible of 
cClal have the authority to 

deny the employee's request 
if the employee’s services 


are If the 
fails to follow pres ribed 


needed employee 
procedures for requesting 
or documenting emergency 
or nonemergency sick leave, 
the appropriate authority 
may deny the request if it 
considers extenuating cir- 
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cumstances insufficient to 
warrant approval. 

4. Leave in connection with 
worker's compe nsation 
similar fashion to paragraph 
2, above, an employee is en- 
titled to use accrued and ac- 
cumulated sick leave when 
incapacited by a work- 
related injury or illness. 
While 


ing for adjudication of a 


tne employee Is Walt- 


claim for worker’s compen- 


Sation, your agency again 


} + 


las deter- 


he discretion to 
mine t ire of medical 
evidence required to sup- 
port the claim of injury or 
If the 


mitted in 


evidence suD- 


iiness 
response to your 


imentation 


request for doc 


eS NOt meet 


agency re- 
quirements, your agency 
snouid deny the leave re- 
quest. Once compensation 
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5. Absence u 
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appropriat« 


thority have denied a re- 


quest for leave or have 
authorized an absence 
absence from d ity is prop 
erly recorded as absence 
ieaVve Recording an 
Vay is nota 
y action, but may 
he basis for initiating 


disciplinary action 


ithout 


6. E xte nded eave 
pay. Many supervisors 

unthinkingly grant LWOP 
repeatedly over an extend- 


ed time, then sudd nly wish 


to remove the employee. In 
most cases, a removal action 
cannot be based on ap- 
proved sick or annual leave, 
or LWOP. There are excep- 
tions to this, but only in un- 
usual circumstances. See 
your personnel office when 
you are faced with excessive 
approved absences and need 
to take action. 
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January 16. 1983 was the 
centennial annive rsary 
of the passage of the 

Pe ndle ton Act, 
sured that jobs in the classi- 
would he filled 


on the basis of compe titive 


u hich as- 
fied service 


eraminations. Although 
only approximate ly 10 per- 
cent of federal jobs were in 
classified service at the 
, the Act established the 
prin iple for a com- 
that 


the 


€ civil service 


now encompasses 9] perce yt 
f 4 


7 } 
0 edera government 


employment. 


Senator 
George 
Pendleton 
and The 
Pendleton 
Act 


By Richard L. Hurt 


Introduced by Ohio Sena- 
tor George Hunt Pendleton 
and passed in the first ses- 
sion of the 47th Congress 

ith Dipartisan support, a 
cl reform bill 
arrived on the desk of Pres- 
ident Chester A. Arthur on 
16, 1883. 


Vli Service 


January 
Although President Ar- 
thur had announced that h 
vould sign the reform bill, 
final hurdle remained: 
the approval of the cabinet, 
at the President’s re- 
quest, met with him that 
morning specifically to dis- 
cuss the Pendleton bill. 

The meeting lasted sever- 
al hours. At its conclusion, 
President Arthur signed 
into law the legislation 
bearing the official title of 


one 


whicn 





“An Act to Regulate and 
Improve the Civil Service of 
the United States,” and fur- 
ther identified as Senate 

sill 133, 47th Congress, 
Second Session. 

It was, as even its most 
ardent supporters, includ- 
ing Senator Pendleton, 
stressed, a blueprint, a be- 
ginning. It provided a solid 
foundation for the establish- 
ment of a career civil serv- 
ice based on competitive ex- 
aminations without regard 
to polit ical considerations. 

At the outset, only 13,900 
positions—clerkships rang- 
ing in salary from $900 to 
$1,800 a year—were placed 
in the competitive system. 
The positions represented 
only a fraction of the 
132,000 positions in the civil 
service a century ago. The 
remaining 89.5 percent was 
still staffed through the 
spoils system, which, even 
with passage of the 
Pendleton Act, proved to be 
far from dead. 

But the new law gave 
pre sidents authority to in- 
crease the number of posi- 
tions under the merit sys- 
tem, a power succeeding 
chief executives would 
use—some more than 
others. The cumulative ef- 
fect was to gradually extend 
coverage under the merit 
system. Today, more than 
91 percent of civil service 
positions fall under the clas- 
sified system. 

The Pendleton Act was 
the culmination and refine- 
ment of prior efforts at civil 
service reform. It went far 
beyond the one-sentence 
“Rider of 1871,” which some 
term the first modern civil 
service legislation in Ameri- 
can history. It was a giant 
step forward, by any 
yardstick. 


The Pendleton Act for- 
bade assessments, or kick- 
backs, for political purposes 
from civil servants. It also 
provided for a bipartisan 
three-man commission to 
administer the law. Presi- 
dent Arthur appointed 
Dorman Eaton, a Republic- 
an, as the first head of the 
new commission. Eaton was 
a well-known reformer who 
had earlier headed a com- 
mission that both came into 
being and expired during 
the Grant Administration. 
The other two commission- 
ers selected were John M. 
Gregory of Illinois, a Re- 
publican, and Leroy B. 
Thoman of Ohio, a Demo- 
crat. Confirmed by the Sen- 
ate on March 1, 1883, they 
took the oaths of office eight 
days later. 

Even though the law was 
not to be effective until six 


months after its passage, 
the new commission held its 
first meeting the day they 
took their oaths. The meet- 
ing was held in Eaton’s 
room at Wormley’s Hotel 
where they worked until the 
government provided tem- 
porary quarters in a private 
dwelling, followed later by a 
move to the Agriculture De- 
partment Annex. 

The three commissioners, 
whose staff consisted of just 
four employees, got down to 
work immediately drafting 
civil service rules. They 
started building the founda- 
tion for a permanent central 
agency responsible for 
transforming into reality 
the ideals of the civil service 
reform movement. 

That the Pendleton Act 
came to fruition was attrib- 
utable to a long standing 
public demand for reform 


and a series of events, most 
vivid of which was the as- 
sassination of President 
Garfield, on July 2, 1881, by 
an unsuccessful job-seeker, 
Charles J. Guiteau. A na- 
tion aghast at Guiteau’s 
crime loudly joined in the 
ery for reform and the 
movement leaped forward. 

Two and a half months af- 
ter Garfield’s death, 
Pendleton, chairman of the 
Senate Committee on Civil 
Service Reform, introduced 
a bill drafted by Eaton and 
other reformers. Pendleton 
had introduced a reform bill 
in the Senate in December, 
1880, which had gone no- 
where. He was a student of 
government, had traveled 
extensively in Europe and 
later served in the Ohio 
Senate and the U.S. House, 
and had run for vice- 
president before his election 
to the U.S. Senate in 1879. 

Getting the bill through 
to passage was, despite the 
tenor of the times, a formi- 
dable task. There was much 
opposition to the proposed 
legislation by some political 
factions and Pendleton’s 
subsequent failure at re- 
election to the Senate has 
been attributed to their hos- 
tility over his shepherding 
the bill to successful 
passage. 

Following his defeat, 
Pendleton was appointed by 
the President to the post of 
Minister to Germany, where 
he served until his death. 


The Office of Public Affairs, 
OPM, has pre pared a poste r,a 


pamphlet and other informa- 
tion on the federal civil service 
centennial. Single copies may 
be obtained upon request. (202) 
254-8760. 

Richard L. Hurt is a public in- 
formation specialist in the Of- 
fice of Public Affairs, OPM. 
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Admistrative Conference Recommends 
Tort Immunity for Federal Officials 


By Joseph A. Morris 


Of concern to all Federal of- 
ficers and employees 
whether in the civil, postal, 
armed, intelligence, or 


ther services is the issue 


their personal liability in 


rt for acts taken In the 


ring their 


irse of discharging i 


fficial duties 


. i? 
AW SUILS 


Personal liability 


over 


ween Drought 


matters as personnel 


sions; work and training 
computations 


ssignments; 


f tit 
DdDenelit entit 


- and t 
lorcement 


actions are 


ition, alle 


; f 
iaLIONS I 


nrotect 
vy protects 
se the doctr 


immun 
hese claims trom Dein 


Uresse d directly against tne 
Government, they are 
rit 


} 
ugnt personally against 


e Federal officials in 
d, who are thereby ex 
osed to liability for money 


+} ‘ 


damages and other relie 
The Supreme Court san 
tioned proceed ngs of this 
kind in B ens V ‘ lin 


Named Agents, 403 


S. 388 (1971 


known 


Some 2.000 of these law 
suits are now pending 


against 


Federal employees 
Although most wert 
brought by private citizens, 
substantial number were 
ommenced by Fede ral em 
pioyees who are displeased 
by workplace decisions 
made by superiors and 
oworkers. 


suits ever result in adverse 


Few such law 
idgments, but the process 
if litigation is itself har- 
assing, burdensome, and 
chilling of decisive action. It 
unfortunate effect of 
making Federal employees 
think more about their per- 
= | 


has tne 
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sonal welfare and finances 
than about their legal duties 
when taking difficult or con- 
troversial actions. 

On December 16, 1982. 
he Administrative Confer- 
ence of the United States 
adopted Recommendation 
82-6 calling for a statutory 
waiver of sovereign immu- 
nity coupled with the legis- 
lation of personal immunity 
for Federal officials acting 
within the scope of their du- 
ties. This reform would 
make the Government liable 
for constitutional torts 
committed by Federal ser 
vants, thereby significantly 
enhancing the real protec 
tions and remedies available 
to individuals whose rights 
are actually violated. 


Ensuring the accountabil- 


of all Federal employees 

heir actions is a funda- 
mental duty of every Feder 
al agency head and mana- 
ger. The C 
Reform Act of 


ites relating to the 


\ il Serv ice 
stat- 
work ol 


and the 


1978, 


} 
; 


inspectors general, 
criminal! code all contain 
strong provisions 
authorizing administrative 
actions to redress employee 
wrongdoing. In the long 
run, these measures can do 
more to safeguard constitu- 
tional rights than can myri- 
ad personal liability law- 
suits brought by private 
parties 
The Administration 
strongly supports legisla- 
tion that would implement 
the recommendations of the 
dministrative Conference. 
The full text of the recom- 
mendation follows. 
Joseph A. Morris 
Counsel of OPM. He isa 
f the Admin 


Conference of the United 


s the Gen 


strative 


States, and was the prine pal 


/ 


propone nt in the Conference of 


the proposals that were adopted 


> . 
as Recommendation 82-6 





RECOMMENDATION 
82-6 


FEDERAL OFFICIALS’ 
LIABILITY FOR 
CONSTITUTIONAL 
VIOLATIONS 
( Adopte d December 16. 


1982) 


This recommendation focus- 
es on the increasing risk to 
federal executive branch of- 
ficials of civil liability for 
monetary damages for al- 
leged violations of federal 
constitutional rights. This 
vulnerability has expanded 
dramatically in recent 
years, as a result of 
judicially-discovered rignts 
enunciated in Bivens v. S 
Unknown Named Age nts, 
403 U.S. 388 (1971). and 
subsequent court cases 
involving allegations of offi- 
cial misconduct. Under the 
present system of officials’ 
liability, as developed piece- 
meal by the courts, an indi 
vidual federal employee ex- 
cept certain categories ol 
officials, including the Pres- 
ident, who have been ruled 
to have absolute immunity) 
may be held personally lia- 
ble for acts that, though 
committed while the em- 
ployee was acting within the 
scope of office or employ - 
ment, may subsequently be 
found to violate a constitu- 
tional provision. Juries may 
hold officials liable for actu- 
al damages where they can- 
not show that their actions 
were taken in good faith 
that is, in the belief that 
their conduct was lawful 
and for punitive damages 
where they are shown to 
have acted maliciously or 
with reckless disregard of 
the plaintiffs constitutional 
rights. At present, damages 
may not be recovered 
against the United States 
for violations of constitu- 


tional rights as such, al- 
though claims arising out of 
the same conduct may or 
may not be stated against 
the Government under the 
Federal Tort Claims Act, 28 
U.S.C. §§ 2671-2630. 

The existing system of 
civil sanctions for constitu- 
tional violations by federal 
officials does not provide 
adequate assurance of com- 
pensation for victims of 
such violations and discour- 

proper conduct by 
In ad- 


the federal Govern- 


Government officials. 
dition, 
ment often has interests at 
stake in constitutional tort 
litigation involving its offi- 
cials which may not be rep 
resented adequately whet! 
individual officials them 
lves are the defendants on 
"lal. 
446 
14 (1980), the Supreme 
Court suggested that the 
courts may properly refuse 
to entertain monetary dam- 


In Carlson Vv. Gree n, 


U.S 


¢ 


age actions against federal 
fficials if Congress has ex- 


pressly substituted a differ- 
ent remedy or made avail 
able an alternative to the 
Bivens remedy. In the Con- 
ference’s view, such an al- 
ternative system is likely to 
improve the effectiveness 
with which federal pro 
grams and laws are 
administered. 

To serve the primary 
goals of compensation, dé 
terrence, and fairness in 
dealing with constitutional 
violations assertedly 
committed by federal offi- 
cials, and to afford a solu- 
tion to the problems per- 
ceived to flow from the 
current system of individual 
liability, Congress should 
replace the existing system 
by accepting public liability 
for wrongs done in the pub- 
lic’s name and by strength- 
ening the means of dealing 





with the wrongdoers. When 
defending against constitu- 
tional tort claims, the Gov- 
ernment should be able to 
assert any immunity or 
good faith defense available 
to the officials. 

Since the Conference’s 
mandate extends only to 
matters affecting the ad- 
ministration of federal 
agencies’ programs, this 
recommendation addresses 
only actions against execu- 
tive agency officials. We do 
not intend to suggest that 
the same considerations do 
not apply to officials of the 
legislative and judicial 
branches. 


Recommendation 


1. Congress should enact 
legislation providing that 
the United States shall be 
substituted as the exclusive 
party defendant in all ac- 
tions for damages for viola- 
tions of rights secured by 
the Constitution of the 
United States committed by 
federal executive branch of- 
ficers and employees while 
acting within the scope of 
their office or employment. 
The legislation should pro- 
vide adequate procedures to 
ensure that, where a dam- 
age action for violation of 
such rights is brought 
against an executive branch 
officer or employee, such 
action should be deemed to 
have been brought against 
the United States upon cer- 
tification by the Attorney 
General that the defendant 
officer or employee was act- 
ing within the scope of his 
office or employment at the 
time of the incident out of 
which the suit arose. The 
Attorney General’s failure 
to make such certification 
should be judicially 
reviewable. 

2. Such legislation should 
provide that, in actions 


alleging constitutional viola- 
tions, the United States 
may assert as a defense any 
qualified immunity or good 
faith defense available to 
the executive branch officer 
or employee whose conduct 
gave rise to the claim, or his 
reasonable good faith belief 
in the lawfulness of his con- 
duct. The United States 
should also be free to assert 
such other defenses as may 
be available, including the 
absolute immunity of those 
officers entitled to such 
immunity. 

3. The agency that em- 
ployed the offending official 
should be responsible for in- 
vestigation and, where ap- 
propriate, for disciplining 
the official and imple- 
menting any other appropri- 
ate corrective measures. 
The Office of Personnel 
Management should assure, 
via guidance promulgated 
through the Federal Per- 
sonnel Manual and other de- 
vices, that agencies are au- 
thorized to employ existing 
mechanisms to impose sanc- 
tions on officers and em- 
ployees who have violated 
the constitutional rights of 
any person. Employees 
should be permitted to as- 
sert as a defense in any dis- 
ciplinary proceeding their 
good faith in taking the ac- 
tion in question, as well as 


such other defenses as may 
be available. 


4. Congressional legisla- 
tion should preserve the op- 
portunity for jury trial only 
with respect to claims that 
arose prior to the effective 
date of the legislation imple- 
menting this recommenda- 
tion. 


DC Circuit Shorts Out in 
Last Arbitration Case 


By Stuart M. Foss 


In what will probably be the 
last decision in a Federal- 
sector labor arbitration case 
rendered by the United 
States Court of Appeals for 
the District of Columbia 
Circuit, a three-judge panel 
has introduced confusion 
into the process of judicial 
review of arbitration 
awards. Devine v. White, 
U.S.C.A., D.C. Cir., No. 
81-1893 (January 7, 1983). 

Adding to the confusion is 
a footnote in the panel’s 
main opinion, written by 
Circuit Judge Harry 
Edwards, citing as authori- 
ty a speech that Judge 
Edwards intends to deliver 
several months from now 
before a national convention 
of arbitrators. A draft of 
the speech text was not 
made available with the 
judge’s opinion. (Before his 
appointment to the bench in 
1980, Judge Edwards was a 
well-known labor arbitra- 
tor). 

The panel’s opinion holds 
that (1) OPM is neither re- 
quired nor permitted to ask 
an arbitrator to reconsider 
an award before OPM seeks 
judicial review; (2) OPM 
must appeal awards within 
30 days of receiving notice 
of them; (3) no judicial def- 
erence should be given to a 
finding by OPM that an ar- 
bitral decision offends civil 
service laws, rules, or regu- 
lations: and (4) courts re- 
viewing Federal sector arbi- 
tration awards should 
respect the “national policy” 
favoring arbitration of 
labor-management disputes 
and limiting judicial review 
of arbitral decisions that has 
been applied to the private 
sector since the Supreme 
Court’s decisions in the 
“Steelworkers Trilogy,” 
United Steelworkers v. En- 
terprise Wheel & Car Corp., 
363 U.S. 593 (1960); United 


Steelworkers v. Warrior & 
Gulf Navigation Co., 363 
U.S. 574 (1960); and United 
Steelworkers v. American 
Manufacturing Co., 363 
U.S. 564 (1960). 

In short, the panel held 
that courts should not hold 
Federal-sector arbitrators 
to strict compliance with 
civil service laws; unlike the 
Merit Systems Protection 
Board (MSPB), which is 
bound by statutes and regu- 
lations, arbitrators should 
be given flexibility in 
devising rules of decision 
that are guided more by the 
spirits of negotiated agree- 
ments than by the letters of 
the law. 

The panel’s conclusions 
conflict with a prior per 
curiam decision of the same 
Court of Appeals, an- 
nounced in Devine v. 
Goodstein, 669 F.2d 736 
(D.C. Cir. 1981). It also 
conflicts with the literal lan- 
guage of Title VII of the 
Civil Service Reform Act of 
1978, 5 U.S.C. §§ 7101 et 
seq. See 5 U.S.C. § 7121(f). 
OPM is presently weighing 
an application for rehearing 
en banc in Devine v. White. 

The significance of the 
panel’s decision in Devine v. 
White may be limited, not 


‘only by the weight of prece- 


dent in Devine v. 
Goodstein, but also because 
on October 1, 1981, jurisdic- 
tion over future arbitration 
appeals was transferred by 
Congress to the new United 
States Court of Appeals for 
the Federal Circuit. It is 
hoped that the Federal Cir- 
cuit will clarify the matters 
clouded by Devine v. White 
at an early time. 


Stuart M. Foss is Assistant 
General Counsel of OPM in 
charge of the labor-manage- 
ment law division in the office 
of OPM’s General Counsel. 
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Government Management 
Study 


Job profiles of senior execu- 
tives and middle 
ire analyzed in a report by 
researchers in OPM’s Office 
if Executive and Manage 


managers 


ment Development, which 
surve yed federal managers 
wse categories t » dis 
the similarities and 
llerences In their jobDs 
detailed results point 
some general findings 


y these: senior execu 


ves spent more time or 
vorking, keeping up-to 
ite, information dissem! 

tion and representing 
heir units than do middle 
managers, and had a great 
er need to understand ex 


‘ Middle man 


agers spent more time 


eTrnai issues 


dealing witht technical 

ind work projects A] 
though both levels share a 
broad similarity of common 
oncerns, @Xeculiy 
ipilities are not 
ore ol! the same alt 
evel, but involve 


tation t 


Oo carrying « 
agement activities.” T 
undertaken as } 


OPM’s responsibility in the 


port, 
irea of executive qualifica 
tions for entry into the SES 
and in developing 

issistance on syste 


iLI\ developme! 


grams, 1s avallaDle fron 
and Management 
Development Division 
OPM. (202) 254-7834 


ke xecutive 
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Employee Communication 
Preferences 


According to a recent sur- 
vey of 32.000 workers con- 
ducted by the International 
Association of Business 
Communicators and the 
firm of Towers, Perrin, 
Forster & Crosby, employ- 
ees ranked immediate su- 
pervisors first as their 
preterred and actual source 


of information. Respondents 


ranked the grapevine fif 


teenth asa preferred source 


and second as an actual 
Employee hand- 


books earned a three in ac 


source 


tual ranking and a preferred 
ranking of four. Bulletin 
boards were the preferred 
second choice but fifth as an 
actual source. 
The top ten subjects, 
rated in order of interest, 
included future plans of the 
organization, productivity 
improvement personne! 


job 


related information, job ad 


policies and practice, 


vancement opportunities, 
external events’ effects on 


iobs, how the job fits into 
the overall organization, 
news ot otner departm«e nts 
and divisions, organization’s 
competitive positions and 
personne! changes/ promo 
tions. 


Althoug! 


dents appre¢ iated efforts 


survey respon 


made to communicate with 


them, they indicated the 
amount and quality of infor 
mation received could be 
More than 66 
percent believed official 
sources don’t tell the full 


improved 


story and less than half con 
sidered the organization’s 
communications as “candid” 


and “accurate.” 


Less than half of the re- 
spondents believed manage- 
ment acted on employee 
suggestions and ideas, mak- 
ing them skeptical about up- 
ward communications and 
organization communica- 
tions as a two-way street. 

Respondents suggested 
supervisory communications 
can be improved by the or- 
ganization providing super- 
visors with a “steady flow of 
information on management 
decisions affecting employ- 
ees, a good sourcebook on 
policies and procedures, and 
training in communication 
skills.” (The Government 


Manage r, 2/7/83) AG 


High Tech: New Job Boon 


or Bane? 


It is easy to feel out of sync 
with the times without at 
least some hands on experi- 
ence with computers. From 
home video games to auto- 
matic bank tellers, the way 
of the future is clear: high 
tech will play a prominent 
role in everyday life. 

Does it follow, then, that 
high tech is where the jobs 
are? Not so, according to 
Henry M. Levin and Russell 
Rumberger of Stanford Uni 
versity’s Institute for Re- 
on Educational Fi- 
nance and Governance. 

In spite of America’s love 
affair with the computer, 
high tech is not the place 


searcn 


where most new jobs will be 
found, nor will high tech re 
quire vast upgrading of 
American labor’s skills. 
According to Labor De 

partment statistics based on 
ions for the 1980's, 
jobs for computer program 


pro ect 


mers would grow between 
74 and 148 percent while 
overall job growth would 
only be 22 percent. 

But as Levin and Rum- 
berger point out, the total 
number of new jobs for com 
puter programmers is ex 
pected to be 150,000. Some 
1.3 million new jobs are pro 
jected for janitors, nurses’ 
aides and orderlies. In fact, 
no high tech job makes the 
Labor Department’s top 20 
in terms of total numbers of 
jobs added to the U.S. 
economy. 

The greatest employment 
gains, around 148 percent, 
will be for data-processing 
machine mechanics. But 
that large gain translates 
into an increase of less than 
100,000 new jobs, compared 





to 800,000 new jobs pro- 

ected for fast-food workers 

and kitchen helpers alone. 
Nor will the 


creation of 
‘h jobs demand in- 
creasingly sophisticated 
work skills. Secretaries will 
work with word processing 
equipment; bookkeepers 
will use computerized finan- 
Clal spre ad sheets; purchas- 
ing and inventory clerks 

ill apply computerized rec- 
ord systems; mechanics will 
ise diagnostic equipment 
employing minicomputers; 
telephone operators will 
rely on computerized 
directories. 

Studies suggest that the 
new technologies might 
make work tasks more rou- 
tine and reduce opportuni- 
ties for worker individuality 
and judgment. As computer 
languages nave become 
more “user-friendly” and so- 
phisticated software has 
been available for a large 
variety of tasks, many com- 
puter programming posi- 
tions have been eliminated 
yr their skill requirements 
downgraded. 

Levin and Rumberger re- 
gard the high techn boom 
They see 


varily new and 


different sets of problems 
arising from its growth. Not 
niy Ww ill the economy create 
more low-skill jobs than 

gh skill work, it 


( tec! 
yn lec! 


is possi- 
will elimi- 
far more jobs than it 

e. For example, 
peculate that the use 


of computer-assisted design 


(CAD) software may elimi- 
nate a majority of the 
300,000 drafting jobs in the 
U.S. (The Washington Post, 
1/30/83). EAS 


Employee Motivation 
Declining 


Employee motivation is on 
the decline in America, as- 
serts Dr. Philips C. Grant, 
and has been for some time. 
Grant, professor of Busi- 
ness Administration, 
Husson College, Maine, 
states the trend has been 
camouflaged by rapid 
technological advance so 
that “the decreasing contri- 
bution of employees was 
largely unapparent—or 
ignored.” 

Grant identifies ten possi- 
ble causes: 
© greater instability and di- 
\ ersity of employee values; 
changes in what is believed 
to be the norm 
® more guaranteed rewards 
that are independent of per- 
formance, such as fixed 
wages or fringe packages 
@ inability of rewards to 
satisfy employee needs; re- 
wards must be perceived to 
be valuable or they will not 
serve to motivate 
© disappearing work ethic; 
fewer people believe hard 
work is synonymous with 
success 
® reduced costs of failure; 
penalties for lack of success 
are becoming extinct 
® rising income and pro- 
gressive taxation; additional 
income increments are not 
perceived as valuable 


® more group production 
and problem solving; rugged 
individualism is no longer in 
demand, groups disperse 
both praise or criticism 
among members 
© decreased employee loyal- 
ty to an organization 
® supervisors no longer con- 
trol rewards and penalties 
@ people think in the short- 
term rather than the future. 
Grant does not single out 
any factors and maintains a 
reversal of the decline mo- 
tivation will take years, “if 
not decades.” (Personnel 
Journal, 12/82) AG 


Retirement Cases Speedup 


Good news for recent feder- 
al and postal retirees. The 
Office of Personnel Manage- 
ment has cut down process- 
ing time for a retirement 
case application from an av- 
erage 146 days in 1980 to an 
average 42 days. According 
to OPM officials, there are 
now 23,000 cases pending, 
compared to 100,000 in 
1980. Progress is due to: 
new automated equipment, 
added staff, a closer work- 
ing arrangement with de- 
partments and agencies, 
and closer coordination be- 
tween personnel and payroll 
staffs. EAS 
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Chronology of GS and Senior Executive Pay Raises 


Imagine the following headline: FEDERAL WORKERS 
TAKE TEN PERCENT CUT. Federal workers during the 
Great Depression did just that: The civil service received 
salary cuts of 15 percent in 1933, 10 percent in 1934 and 5 
percent in 1935. 

The following chart shows the salary adjustments from 
the creation of the General Schedule under the Classifica- 


tion Act of 1949 to the present 


$140 for all employees, sub- 
ject to ceiling of $14,800. 


10% for all employees, sub- 
ject to minimum increase of 
$300; maximum increase of 
$800 and ceiling of $14,800 
7.5% for all employees, sub- 
lect to ceiling of $1 4,800 
Ceiling raised to $16,000 
10% for all employees, sub- 
ject to ceiling of $17,500 
July 1, 1960 ‘ 7.5% for all employees 
October 11. 1962 of 5.5% for all employees, plus 
additional step for first 
three grades 
January 1, 1964 for all employee 
July 1, 1964 for all employee 
October 1, 1965 for all employee 
July 1, 1966 2.§ for al! employee 
October 1, 1967 4.5% for all employe 
July 1, 1968 7 3% minimum or %% compa- 
rability range 3% to 10.8% 
July 1, 1969 Full comparability 


December 27, 1969 
(1970) 


6% for all employees 


January 1, 1971 6% for all employees 
January 1, 1972 5. 5.5% for all employees; sub- 
ject to ceiling of $36,000 
October 1, 1972 5.1% for all employees; sub- 
ject to ceiling of $36,000 
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October l. 1973 


October 1, 1974 


October 1, 1975 


October 1, 1976 


February 20, 1977 


October 1, 1977 


October l, 1978 


October l, 1979 


October 1. 1980 


October 1, 1981 


January 1, 1982 
October 1, 1982 


December 18, 1982 


Increase ranged from 4.6% 
to 5.2%; subject to ceiling of 
$36.000 


~¢ 


5.5% for all employees; sub- 
ect to ceiling of $36,000 


-% ¢ } 


5% for all employees; sub- 
ect to ceiling of $37,800 


Increase ranged from 4.2% 
to 6.9%; subject to ceiling of 
$39.600 


Ceiling raised to $47,500 


r 


’% for all employees; sub- 
ect to ceiling of $47,500 


5.5% for all employees; sub- 

ject to ceiling of $47,500 

7.0% for all employees; sub- 

ject to ceiling of $50,112.50 

9.1% for all employees; 
ubject to ceiling of 


$50,112.50 


4.8% for all employees; sub- 
ject to cciling of $50,112.50 


Ceiling raised to $57,500 
4.0% for all employees 


Ceiling raised to $63,800 





Pay for the Senior Executive Service (SES) 1979—1983 


Amount of Increase 


Date g Scheduled Payable 


July 1979 


October 1979 


October 1980 


October 1981 


January 1982 


October 1982 


December 1982 


ES-5 
ES-6 


$44,756 
46,470 
48,250 
50,100 
51,450 
52,800 


$47,889 
49,499 
51,164 
52,884 
54,662 
56,500 


$52,247 
53,996 

5 

7 


,804 


,673 
9,604 


5 
5 
51,600 


$54,755 
56,936 
59,119 
61,300 
62,950 
64,600 


$54,755 
56,936 
59,119 
61,300 
62,950 
64,600 


$56,945 
59,230 
61,515 
63,800 
65,500 
67,200 


$44,756 
46,756 
47,500 
47,500 
47,500 
47,500! 


$47,889 
49,499 
50,112.5¢ 
50,112.5 
50,112.; 
50,112.: 


$50,112. 
50,112.50 
50,112.5 
50,112.5 
50,112. 
50,112.! 


$50,112.5 
50,112.50 
50,112.50 
50,112.50 
50,112.50 
50,112.50? 


$54,755 
56,936 
58,500 
58,500 
58,500 
,500 


,945 
,500 
5, 500 
,500 
,000 
,500 


$56,945 
59,230 
61,515 
63,800 
65,500 
67,200 


(SES pay ceiling lifted; rates effective until 9/30/83) 


\/f member was pret iously an Evecutive 


$50,000 was continued 


2/f member was previously an Executive Level IV, the rate of 


$52,750 was continued 


Level IV, the rate 


In 1962, the pay compara- 
bility concept was estab- 
lished as a guide for the fed- 
eral General Schedule pay 
system. The procedure re- 
quires that pay scale adjust- 
ments be made on the basis 
of a comparison with private 
sector employees in similar 
employment. Authority to 
adjust pay rates remained 
with the Congress until the 
Federal Pay Comparability 
Act of 1970, which dele- 
gated to the President the 
authority to make annual 
adjustments under the prin- 
ciple of comparability. 

The comparison under 
which adjustments are rec- 
ommended to the President 
is based on a survey of Pro- 
fessional, Administrative, 
Technical and Clerical 
(PATC) rates conducted an- 
nually by the Bureau of La- 
bor Statistics. The pay- 
setting process is overseen 
by the President’s Pay 
Agent, composed of the Di- 
rectors of the Office of Man- 
agement and Budget and 
the Office of Personnel Man- 
agement, and the Secretary 
of Labor. The Pay Agent 
consults with a five-member 
Federal Employees Pay 
Council. An independent 
panel of experts, the Advi- 
sory Committee on Federal 
Pay, also advises the 
President. 

The President does not 
have to accept recommenda- 
tions based on the survey, 


and in five of the last six 
years, three Presidents 
have presented alternate 
rates that have been accept- 
ed by the Congress. 

This year, the PATC sur- 
vey indicated that federal 
salaries were 18.47 percent 
lower than the private sec- 
tor’s. However, research 
which has been carried on 
since the 1960’s had indi- 
cated some problems with 
the comparability system, 
and in 1980 a study by the 
U.S. Chamber of Commerce 
reported that federal 
salaries were 35.5 percent 
higher than private sector 
salaries and 42 percent 
higher than average pay in 
state and local 
governments. 

An OPM study on the 
whole pay comparability 
system, released in late 
January, contained several 
possible approaches to re- 
form the present system. 
Included are the following 
alternate methods for pay 
sctting: continuation of the 
present system, a return to 
Congressional pay setting, 
collective bargaining, 
changes in the present sur- 
vey’s weighting factors, and 
a comparison that balances 
rates paid with the labor 
market available. No partic- 
ular approach was recom- 
mended and further study 
will be undertaken. Copies 
are available from the Office 
of Public Affairs, OPM. LIA 
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The 10-year campaign 
by federal editors and 
publishers to reform the 
pricing of government 
publications passed a 
milestone April 12, when 
he Government Pr rintin 
tfice announced a series 

f major policy changes 

Public Printer Danford L 
sawyer, Jr. told a news 
sonference that the 
changes are designed not 
1 to lower prices of 
lications now in the 

sales program, but 
> to make many addi 

] yer Ss avail 


MUIVL 
XI : paper copi es pro 
duced (blown back) from 
microfiche 
The changes will 


wie ir t icrofiche 
>| 
A 


r 


e Abolish a 1O percent sur 
ch oat — GPO added 
e Develop an entirely new 
pn —e formula and piace 
it into effect by October | 
e Set up a separate pro 
gram that will make it 
possible to offer small puk 
lications at lower prices 

e Abandon the seactice of 
basing prices on what 
—- would be if publica 
tions were printed | oy GPO 
ising commercial costs 
instead 

e Set 18 months as the 
standard life cycle of a 
publication and keep the 
price unchanged during 
that period 


e Share with publishing 
agencies the responsibility 
for taking out-of-print 
publications back to press 
with GPO absorbing the 
during the first 6 
months and publishing 
agencies thereafter 
¢ Contract out the process 
of dealing with subscri icon 
(fulfillment) for selected 
cadadiadn to determine 
whether that 
effective than the present 
system, and 


cost 


is more cost 


out-of prir nt publi 
nd of 


WwW 


of Gov 
cators by it ts ‘prede 
organization, the Fed 
Editors Association by the 
Federal Publishers 
mittee, and by individual 
publishing agencie 
Michael DiMario, newly 
appointed Superintendent 
of Documents and also 
task force chairman 
presented the recommen 
dations to Sawyer. Other 
GPO task force members 
clu de Garrett E E mown 


> 
Om 
Vill 


r 


LE ‘Fossedal, GPO 
of eng 3 and 
1 F. k Klugh GPO 
Comptroller 
Thomas J. Kleis, staff 
director of the Congres 
sional 
Printing, was the congres 
sional representative on 
the task force. As Associ 


ate Commissioner, Bureau 


Joint Committee on 


of Labor Statistics, I 
represented publishing 
agencies 

Sawyer! told his news 
conference that the policy 
changes are possible be- 
cause the GPO sales pro 
gram ended the 1982 fiscal 
year with a $49 millio 
surplus and is continuing 
to accumulate revenues 
at the same rate in fiscal 
1983. Sawyer said that in 
the previous three years 
the sales program lost 
million despite steady 
creases in prices 

GPO publication prices 
gen erally have risen mor 
than prices elsewhere. The 
price of the popular 
67-page pamphlet, Infant 
Care, for example, rose 
from 75 cents in 1972 to 
$475 today 

Until October, the only 
change in the GPO pric 
ing system will be a 1O 
percent reduction in 
prices of publications new 
ly added to the sales pro 
gram and in publications 
coming up for periodic 
repricing. On October | 
when a new printing for 
mula goes into effec 
prices of many GPO 
publications should drop 

Sawyer said that GPO 
will seek the advice of 
federal publishers in 
developing the new . 
ing formula. He wants 
new formula to take di ter 
ing approaches to various 
types of publications so 
that small leaflets in stron 
demand can be offered 
at relatively low prices. In 

ontrast, publications for 
which the audience is 
small would be relatively 
more expensive 


The special program for 
elling small publications 
at lower prices may make 
greater use of the GPO’s 
Pueblo, Colorado facility 
which now handles dis- 
tribution ae i es Consumer 
Information Center. As an 
experiment GPO has 
agreed immediately to let 
the center add a dozen 

ew publications at 
special prices 

GPO considers the 
he and microfiche 
blowback program of par 

ilar importance, even 
thot igh microfiche blo 
back copies will be 
latively more expensive 
an conventionally print 
oublications. The pro 
m we continue to 
ce available publica 
$ removed from inven 
ry because of lack of 
le of printed copies 
the program will 
available seven out 
of ht agency publica 
ns printed at GPO, but 
not selected for the sales 
program because of 
limited sales potentia 
a that as 
$s 24000 addi 
pe fname may 
be offered for sale through 
his program 


land +) 
MICcronc 


Henry Lowenstern 
Associate Commissioner, 
Office of Publications, 
Department of Labor 





Our warehouses here at the Government 
Printing Office contain more than 16,000 
different Government publications. Now 
we’ ve put together a catalog of nearly 
1,000 of the most popular books in our 
inventory. Books like Infant Care, 
National Park Guide and Map, The 
Space Shuttle at Work, Federal Benefits 


Talents, and The Back-Yard Mechanic. 
Books on subjects ranging from 
agriculture, business, children, 

and diet to science, space exploration, 
transportation, and vacations. Find out 
what the Government’s books are all 
about. For your free copy of our 

new bestseller ines write — 


for Veterans and Dependents, Suparisneadeat of Documents 
Merchandising Your Job Washington, D.C. 20402 











How to Subscribe! 


The Office of Personnel 
Management does not 
handle subscription ar 
rangements for Manage- 
ment. Subscriptions are 
purchased through the 
Government Printing Of 
fice which provides both 
individual subscriptions 
and bulk subscriptions for 
federal agencies 


Individual Subscriptions. 
A year's subscription (four 
quarterly issues) may be 
purchased by sending a 
check or money order to 
Superintendent of 
Documents, US. Govern 
ment Printing Office 
Washington, D.C. 20402 
The annual cost is $ILOO 


domestic, $13.75 foreign 
Single copies are $3.75 
domestic, $4.70 foreign 
(MasterCard and Visa 
accepted.) 


Federal Agency Bulk 
Subscriptions. Federal 
Government agencies 
may order bulk supplies 
of Management at re- 
duced prices through 
sharing the publication 
cost by “riding” OPM’s 
printing requisition. Agen- 
cy requisitions (Standard 
Form 1) should be sub- 
mitted through the 
Washington, DC. area 
headquatiers printing of- 
ficer of the agency, citing 
OPM printing requisition 
No. 3.00035. Agencies 
may order a bulk supply 


from GPO and make their 
own distribution to com- 
ponent offices, or they 
may request GPO to send 
a quantity to the head- 
quarters level and have 
other quantities mailed to 
component offices. A mail- 
ing list should be attached 
to the Standard Form | 
showing the number of 
copies to be sent to each 
address. Orders should be 
sent to US. Government 
Printing Office, Planning 
Service, Washington, D.C 
20401 


For more information, call 
(202) 632-4400 








